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Qntolerance . 


Across the way my neighbor’s windows shine, 
His roof-tree shields him from the storms that frown; 
He toiled and saved to build it, staunch and brown. 
And though my neighbor’s house is not like mine, 
| would not pull it down! 


With patient care my neighbor, too, had built 
A house of faith, wherein his soul might stay, 
A haven from the winds that sweep life’s way. 
It differed from my own—I feel no guilt— 
| burned it yesterday! 


—Molly Anderson Haley 
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Declaration of Principles 


INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


We believe in religious liberty, and hold that 
this God-given right is exercised at its best when 
there is separation between church and state. 

We believe in civil government as divinely 
ordained to protect men in the enjoyment of 
their natural rights, and to rule in civil things; 
and that in this realm it is entitled to the re- 
spectful and willing obedience of all. 

We believe in the individual’s natural and 
inalienable right to freedom of conscience: to 
worship or not to worship; to profess, to prac- 
tice, and to promulgate his religious beliefs, or 
to change them according to his conscience or 
opinions, holding that these are the essence of 
religious liberty; but that in the exercise of 
this right he should respect the equivalent 
right of others. 

We believe that all legislation and other gov- 
ernmental acts which unite church and state 
are subversive of human rights, potentially per- 
secuting in character, and opposed to the best 
interests of church and state; and therefore, 
that it is not within the province of human 
government to enact such legislation or per- 
form such acts. 

We believe it is our duty to use every lawful 
and honorable means to prevent the enactment 
of legislation which tends to unite church and 
state, and to oppose every movement toward 
such union, that all may enjoy the inestimable 
blessings of religious liberty. 

We believe that these liberties are embraced 
in the golden rule, which teaches that a man 
should do to others as he would have others 
do to him. 
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What a reporter called a “sobering analysis” of the 
“worrisome” prospects of PRIVATE education in the 
United States was outlined in Seattle, Washington, 
recently by the State’s attorney-general, John J. 
O’Connell. 

During the course of his talk at the annual Home- 
coming luncheon of the Seattle University Alumni 
Association, Mr. O’Connell— 

1. Listed five objectives to be attained “if we are 
to see PRIVATE education continue to maintain its 
influence in our society.” 

2. Looked for a way to allow public funds to aid 
PRIVATE colleges and universities, consistent with 
the traditional and constitutional separation of 
church and state. 

3. Insisted that “PRIVATE institutions of higher 
learning” are not “foes of democracy.” 

4. Warned against controls imposed on public and 
PRIVATE schools. 

5. Urged those interested in PRIVATE education 
to dig deep into their pockets. 

6. Said that the greatest burden of support for 
PRIVATE education must fall on the alumni and 
graduates of PRIVATE institutions. 

So that no one will misunderstand the implications 
of Mr. O’Connell’s thesis, I submit this definition of 
“private” from the Dictionary of Semantical Subter- 
fuge: PRI VATE (pri’vit) adj. 1. from the Latin 
privatus, meaning “apart from the state”; sometimes 
used as synonym for “parochial,” as by public officials 
seeking State funds for “public schools.” In this sense, 
generally preceded by “sobering analysis” and fol- 





lowed by demand for “distributive justice.” (For more 
on this see “Parochial School Aid Question Stirs New 
Controversies,” page 8, and “In Defense of the Wash- 
ington Post,” page 28.) 

Now that we understand what is meant by “private,” 
it remains to edit one of Mr. O’Connell’s generally 
fine objectives—his search for a way to allow public 
funds to aid “parochial”—remember the Dictionary? 
—colleges and universities, consistent with the tradi- 
tional and constitutional separation of church and 
state. 

It appears to me that the genius of American attor- 
ney generals might better be expended in seeking “a 
way to protect the traditional constitutional separa- 
tion of church and state from those seeking public 
funds to aid parochial colleges and universities.” The 
change in emphasis should not be missed by those 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of the United 


States. 
ROLAND R. HEGSTAD 





LETTERS 


COLOMBIA—"PESSIMISM NOT SHARED” 


M. E. Loewen 
Associate Editor LIBERTY Magazine 
Washington 12, D.C. 


DEAR SIR: 


Your letter addressed to Tirso Escandon has been passed 
on to me as Mr. Escandon is on furlough for three months. 
In his absence, I am acting president of the Upper Magdalena 
Mission. I am sorry that I could not reply sooner, but I was 
out on a field trip and returned with a nasty case of typhoid 
fever, which is something rare for me. However, I am feeling 
much better today, though I am still not at the office. 

You have asked for documentation concerning the seven 
laymen who were allegedly killed for their faith during Oc- 











OUR COVER PICTURE: Gib Crockett, cartoonist for the Washington Ster, went to the 
Sunday-law hearings before the U.S. Supreme Court loaded for “bar.” Only to find that 
nobody, but nobody, is permitted to take aim in the Court. Even doodlers must confine 
their doodles to Palmer-pen-method exercises or show a convincing knowledge of cunei- 
form writing. Which translated means: no sketches or photographs permitted in the court- 
room. But Gib got his “bar”—and a few spectators to boot—with “Old Betsy”—his long- 
memoried pencil. For further examples of his work, see pages 18, 19. 


GIB CROCKETT, ARTIST 
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tober. Whether these brethren were slain as a consequence of 
“religious persecution” is not proved nor known. Colombia 
has several well-organized bands of bandits who are causing 
violence in six states. Hundreds of all political parties and of 
all religigus groups, including Catholics, are dying at their 
hands each month. The deaths may have been a consequence 
of these bandit activities. 

The statistics you give up to 1960 are accurate, and the 
figures from the Evangelical Confederation of Colombia are 
likely correct, although the largest part of these statistics surely 
apply to the years before 1957 and this present government. 
I do wish to say, however, that the Seventh-day Adventist 
leaders of Colombia do not share the pessimism of Dr. C. 
Stanley Lowell, who feels that the trend in Colombia is 
toward further intolerance. At the present time Adventists 
in Colombia are enjoying unprecedented liberties. The situa- 
tion is still not ideal, but we who are working here are pleased 
with the general trend. In a few localities, local priests are 
still causing trouble, but I do feel that the Catholic leadership 
is sincere in its efforts to curb these extremists. And in the 
Colombian Government you will find many men who love 
freedom and who are working for liberty—-ROBERT A. 
HAMM, Upper Magdalena Mission, Bogota, Colombia. 


SEMANTICAL SUBTERFUGE 


GENTLEMEN: 


I enclose herewith a clipping taken from the Seattle Times 
of Sunday, January 29, 1961. You will note the cleverness of 
the term, “private schools,’ whereas what is meant is “church 
schools.” 

I enjoy your magazine very much. It is quite refreshing to 
see genuine reporting in the modern world where the usual 
reporting is done with one eye cast upon its effect on some 
minority—DAVID BAILEY SMITH, Seattle 4, Washington. 


{See “From the Editor’s Desk,” page 4.—Ep.} 


IN DEFENSE OF "LIBERTY" 


DEAR SIR: 


This refers to the letter of Thomas L. Morrissey published 
on page 5 of volume 56, No. 1 of your magazine. 

I read your magazine fairly regularly, and I have not found 
that you are guilty of distortion of the truth. Neither has it 
been my impression that your magazine is a screen for a subtle 
anti-Catholic movement. It is my impression that you, as I, 
truly believe in religious freedom. I was interested particularly 
in reading the last two sentences of Mr. Morrissey’s letter: 

“You entitle your magazine ‘a magazine of religious free- 
dom.’ But I have a more accurate title—‘a magazine of religious 
bigotry.’” 

Mr. Morrissey’s accusation of your being guilty of “religious 
bigotry” reminds me of an article which I read in yesterday's 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, by Samuel Lubell, a well-known 
journalist, on the post-election picture. He was discussing, 
among other things, the religious issue. He referred to a gentle- 
man in an upstate New York town [who said], “All of our 
Catholic friends in this area voted for Kennedy, but they ac- 
cused those of us who voted for Nixon as being bigots.” In other 
words, the gentleman was referring to the fact that many Re- 
publican Catholics had voted for Kennedy, a Democrat and a 
Catholic, but . . . changing their party politics by so doing 
did not make them bigots. Protestants who voted for Nixon 
were accused of being bigots—-MRS., VIRGINIA SHELTON, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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THE TORCASO CASE 


DEAR SIR: 


You comment on page 8 of volume 56, No. 1, that the 
Torcaso case may affect the traditional “So help me God.” This 
comment is erroneous. The general principle with respect to 
oaths is that they be given in the form most binding on the 
conscience of the person taking the oath. Statutes in some 
States say this explicitly, and the cases say it in other States. 

The Federal Constitution provides with respect to the Presi- 
dent’s oath of office that the incoming office holder may make 
an oath or an affirmation. The words “So help me God” do 
not appear in the constitutional oath. A properly given affirma- 
tion always omits those words, for rather complex religious 
reasons that vary from one group to another. 

There have been many cases of Chinese witnesses in the 
Western States being sworn in by ceremonies involving the 
blood of cocks and other peculiar techniques. There are many 
“oaths” signed that state that the signer makes his written 
statement under the pains and penalties of perjury. Many 
atheists make affirmations without the use of the words, “So 
help me God,” and it is to be understood that they are not 
making a profession of religious belief but that they are taking 
on the obligations of the law with respect to perjury. More 
than this the law cannot seek, without violating the privacy 
of belief. 

All this is to say that the words, “So help me God,” have 
never been required for an oath—that is, a solemn statement 
that one is about to tell the truth—since the implications of 
the First Amendment have been understood. The Torcaso case 
will not turn on such an issue—CHARLES H. W. TALBOT 
(Atty.), Richland, Washington. 


{Mr. Talbot is correct.—ED.} 


LIBERTY REDEFINED 


DEAR SIR: 


I have no idea who is responsible for my receiving this big- 
oted magazine, but save yourself the trouble of sending another, 
for it will go where these went! Your definition of liberty is 
way off! Liberty is freedom to do as we ought—not what we 
want!—UNSIGNED. 


{And I’ll bet your church is the only one that knows 
what we ought. . . —Ep.] 


WRITING ASSIGNMENT 


DEAR SIR: 


Please give your readers an article on how the Protestants 
persecuted the Catholics when the Protestants got control of 
Maryland about the year 1690.—A MARYLANDER, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


{Any volunteers?—Ep.} 


.LET US HOPE 


GENTLEMEN: 


I have been accepting yours or somebody’s largess long 
enough in respect to the receipt of LIBERTY, hence I enclose 
a check for $2.50 for a year’s subscription. Sometimes I think 
that yours is the only voice in America that is even being 
uttered. Let us hope that it will be increasingly heard— 
DAvIp I. LIpPERT, Los Angeles, California. Turn to page 33 
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What Does 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Mean? 


A Former Editor of LIBERTY Advances a Definition 


FRANK H. YOST, Ph.D. 


a dream of philosophers or of fanatics. It is a 

principle of life, a part of human experience, 
more and more necessary for the welfare of men in 
the complex relationships of this twentieth century. 

Religious freedom is the right of men to worship the 
Deity, as a man understands his God is to be wor- 
shiped, without unjust interference, and without any 
compulsion except the spiritual compulsion of his own 
conscience. 

There are examples, of religious liberty on the one 
hand and of religious persecution and oppression on 
the other, through all the millenniums of human ex- 
perience. 

The sons of Adam, Cain and Abel, quarreled over 
religion, and Cain slew his brother Abel, who thus 
died as he sought to serve God according to the dictates 
of his conscience. 

Ancient Egyptian sun worshipers, setting forth their 
god as the only god to be worshiped, under the fanatical 
Pharaoh Ikhnaton, sought to compel all Egyptians to 
worship according to their way. 

Moses led his people out of Egypt to secure for them 
a freedom of worship, and later gave the command, in 
God’s name, to “proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Centuries later, three Hebrews, required by the laws 
of Babylonia to worship the gods of the land, refused, 
and when cast into flames of fire so hot that they killed 
the attending workmen, were singularly rescued. 

The prophet Daniel, while still a leading statesman 
in the government of the Persian Empire, defied a law 
that required all to pray only to the king, and prayed 
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openly to his God. When in consequence he was 
thrown to the lions, his life was saved by an angelic 
rescue. 

Socrates the philosopher, accused of insulting the 
Greek gods when he was only asking that men should 
know why they were worshiping, was compelled by 
the rulers of Athens to drink a cup of deadly hemlock 
poison, and died for the sake of his principles. 

The Maccabees, beset by Greeks from Syria, fought 
for their freedom rather than be compelled to worship 
the gods of Greece. 

Saint Peter and Saint John, forbidden by the leaders 
of the Jews to preach in Jerusalem and knowing that 
they were commanded by their Lord to proclaim the 
faith He had taught them, suffered flogging and im- 
prisonment, but insisted that they “must obey God 
rather than men.” 

The prophet Mohammed, captured by his foes in 
Arabia, who rejected his teachings, fought successfully 
to attain freedom to preach his message. 

All through the medieval period of human history, 
Nestorians and Monophysites, Albigensians and Wal- 
denses, were persecuted, and the two great branches of 
Christendom seated at Constantinople and Rome, tied 
in an unhappy union with imperial government, used 
the civil power to exile, imprison, and. put to death 
those who dissented from their teachings, and who 
challenged their authority over the souls of men. 

The struggle of men to live freely according to con- 
science is not yet won. In too many places in our 
twentieth-century world, freedom of religion is ham- 
pered or restricted, and basic and inherent rights of 
men are denied. 
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What shall be recognized as belonging to religious 
liberty? The examples just listed, of men who fought 
and suffered and died for their faith, suggest what it 
means for men to be free in respect to religion. Reli- 
gious freedom includes the right: 

To worship God, in a peaceful and orderly manner, 
without interference from civil or religious authority. 

To worship God at such times as the Sacred Writings 
believed in by the man seeking freedom shall require, 
without prejudice or jeopardy, and without interference 
from civil authorities. In this connection it is to be 
noted that the International Labor Organization, which 
met in Geneva in May of 1957, while asking that all 
countries give freedom to the laboring man on the 
traditional day of rest of each country, asked that those 
be exempted who observe a different day than the 
traditional day mentioned. 

To seek to impart to others, by persuasion only, the 
good things that one believes are found in his own reli- 
gious faith. This means liberty of preaching, and liberty 
of proclaiming and publishing. 

To change one’s faith, without having to secure per- 
mission from civil or ecclesiastical authority, and with- 
out prejudice or disadvantage to him who has changed 
his faith, on the part of those of a different faith. 

To use proper measures, without calling in the au- 
thority of the state, to protect a church’s spiritual and 
doctrinal integrity, and to discipline its members, thus 
keeping its own ranks clean. 

To refuse to present, through spiritual agencies, doc- 
trines of religion to which the church body is opposed. 

These are the things that come under the head of 
religious liberty, and are the rights of religion for which 
men have suffered and died through all the millen- 
niums of the past. These are the rights that progressive, 
freedom-loving nations should more and more recognize 
and protect. It is asking much of society to recognize 
these freedoms, but it is asking no more than has been 
granted for centuries now in country after country. 
Countries in the past that have refused these freedoms 
have fallen short of their best national development, 
and no country that has granted these rights has ever 
suffered loss in consequence. 

This is so because no nation is truly free as long as 
any part of its citizenry is less than free. This is par- 
ticularly true of religious freedom, because religion is 
the expression of that which is highest in man’s na- 
ture, particularly if the deity a man worships is a moral 
god. Such a religion calls forth the best that is in man 
and makes him a good citizen of the country where he 
is, even though his faith may not be the faith of the 
majority. Hence the importance to men and to nations 
of religious freedom. 

It is granted that not all men know how to use 
freedom, either religious or political. It is therefore in- 
cumbent upon the leaders of clear vision in both church 
and state to occupy themselves with the task of 
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teaching their fellow citizens what it means to be free, 
and with |ielping them to bear strongly and justly the re- 
sponsibilities of freedom. Freedom of thought, freedom 
of worship, freedom of speech and proclamation, free- 
dom of dissent, freedom of the press, freedom of petition: 
these are great freedoms, and they produce great men. 
It is the duty of every society to instruct its members in 
the responsibilities of such freedoms. 

It must ever be true that freedom, religious and 
political, must with respect to the rights of others al- 
ways be freedom under and within the law. The free- 
dom of each man is bounded by the freedom of his 
neighbor, and just laws must identify and regulate 
these boundaries. That is why government by law is al- 
ways superior to government by men. Just laws stand, 
orderly and established, and are fortunately little af- 
fected by the fickleness of men. Men who govern under 
law have power, but the power is regulated and con- 
trolled, and freedom is protected in such a government. 
Men who govern must have and exert power, but it is 
true, as a wise historian of the past century wrote, that 
“Power corrupts, and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” But when rulers are guided and restrained by 
law, government is fair and balanced, the individual is 
protected from injustice, and freedom flourishes. Free- 
dom is at its best when government is a government of 
laws, rightly administered, and justly applied. 

One of the oppressions that a wise government of 
laws is able to eliminate is the oppression of minorities 
by majorities. Majorities usually do not need to concern 
themselves with freedom, because they usually have 
freedom without having to stop and define it. They take 
their own rights for granted, and exercise them without 
thought. It is minorities who need most often to define 
their freedoms, and very frequently, to exercise them 
through petition and protest. History shows again and 
again examples of men who sought freedom for them- 
selves, and then having attained it, as majorities re- 
fused to grant similar freedom to minorities in their 
midst. This is a tragic abuse of human rights, one 
that majorities must ever guard against and concerning 
which minorities must be on the alert. 

It must be remembered, too, that freedom cannot be 
evaluated quantitatively. The value of freedom is quali- 
tative; it is intrinsic. Granted that where there is free- 
dom there are stresses and strains in society. Where 
there is freedom there will be varieties of thought and 
of opinion, there will be differences of custom and mode 
of life, there will be dissents in religion, and discussion 
and argument will result. But such differences are not a 
curse, they are a blessing. They produce free men, and 
free men produce progressive nations. 

Freedom is good for a country, and religious free- 
dom, bringing forth the best that is in man, is the most 
valuable of all freedoms. Religious freedom graces ev- 
ery other freedom, and when it is denied, every other 
freedom is rendered vain. kkk 
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UESTION 


Stirs New Controversies 


troversy over state aid to parochial schools. The 

flare-up is triggered chiefly by two recommenda- 
tions—one from President Kennedy’s task force on edu- 
cation, involving a 5.8 billion-dollar Federal-aid program 
to public schools; the other by New York’s Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller, who has proposed to aid all college 
students in the State who pay more than $500 in annual 
tuition. The task force proposal aroused the ire of clerics 
who want tax funds for parochial schools, the Rocke- 
feller proposal, the ire of citizens who wish to preserve 
the traditional barrier between church and state. 


ROCKEFELLER PROPOSAL 

Opponents: The New York State Council of 
Churches: “Direct violation” of constitutional prin- 
ciples and of the “sound and basic American doctrine” of 
church-state separation; Legislative Conference of 
the City Colleges: “The suggestion that subsidies or 
funds might be made available to the church-operated 
or church-controlled colleges is contrary to the tradi- 
tional American principle of separation of church and 
state”; New York Board of Rabbis: Denominational 
schools are established “to serve the sectarian purposes 
of the sponsoring religious group,” consequently expendi- 
ture of public funds for parochial schools is a “violation 
of . . . hallowed principles of church-state separation”; 
New York State Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
State aid to students at sectarian colleges would “circum- 
vent” the Constitution; The Christian Century, unde- 
nominational Protestant weekly: “We find it surprising 
that any well-informed Protestant would take the posi- 
tion which the governor has taken and must now defend 
before the State legislature. Presumably he has been led 
astray by those who have argued since World War II 
that scholarship grants to individuals show the way by 
which officials may circumvent the constitutional pro- 
hibition against support of sectarian schools from public 
funds.” Also opposing: The American Jewish Con- 


S PRING is “busting out” all over, and so is the con- 
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gress, Community Church of New York, Council 
for Social Action of the Congregation of Christian 
Churches, New York Civil Liberties Union, New 
York Society for Ethical Culture, Protestant Coun- 
cil of the City of New York, Public Education 
Association, Pnited Parents Association, and 
Women’s City Club. 

Supporters: Francis Cardinal Spellman, arch- 
bishop of New York: “I also thank Lieutenant-Governor 
Wilson for siding with Governor Rockefeller to have 
justice for every college in the State of New York”; 
State Catholic Welfare Committee: “Reasonable and 
constitutional”; The Very Rev. Laurence J. McGin- 
ley, S.J., president of Fordham University: Not a 
“church-related issue.” Arguments against it on “reli- 
gious grounds were misrepresenting the plan’s objec- 
tives”; Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C., president 
of Manhattan College: “Men of vision in the State’s com- 
munity” have recognized private education’s need “to 
preserve, exploit and enlarge” itself in the future; 
Brother Urban, O.S.F., president of St. Francis Col- 
lege: Governor's proposals are “constizutional”; Five 
Catholic Colleges—Canisius, Rosary Hill, D’Youville, 
St. Bonaventure University, Niagara University (twenty- 
nine of thirty-four sectarian colleges in New York State 
are Roman Catholic sponsored); The Evangelist, offi- 
cial organ of the Albany diocese: “Opponents of the pro- 
posals base their claims on ‘the shopworn shibboleth of 
“Church-State separation”’”; The Catholic News, off- 
cial publication of the New York archdiocese; The 
Tablet, organ of Brooklyn diocese, et cetera. 


ON OTHER FRONTS 

The United States Supreme Court has dismissed 
as unsubstantial a claim that the Federal Constitution is 
violated when a city provides free bus transportation to 
parochial school students. In so doing the Court indicated 
that it has no desire now to review the 1947 decision that 
said it was constitutional for States to transport children 
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to private nonprofit schools. The action came on an ap- 
peal from Connecticut’s Supreme Court of Errors. In 
1947 the Supreme Court upheld, 5 to 4, a New Jersey 
law that gave school boards the power to make contracts 
for the transportation of students to private nonprofit 
schools. 

North Dakota public school officials are withhold- 
ing $30,000 in State aid from a rural grade school in 
southwestern North Dakota, because the school alleg- 
edly is operated like a parochial school. Pupils in Leahy 
special school district 54 near Raleigh, N.D., are trans- 
ported in buses along with children from the adjacent 
St. Gertrude’s Roman Catholic parochial high school. 
During the noon hour, mass is held in St. Gertrude’s 
church for the Catholic children in both schools. After 
classes are over in the afternoon, religious instruction is 
given at the high school while the buses wait to take the 
children home. 

A bill has been introduced in the New York 
Legislature to repeal a new law mandating public 
transportation for private and parochial school pupils. 
Enacted by last year’s legislature, the law is scheduled to 
go into effect September 1. 
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The United States Supreme Court has held that a 
community can provide free bus transportation for 
parochial schools without violating the Constitution. 
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A bill has been introduced in the 100th Maine 
Legislature that would allow communities to transport 
their parochial school students. Wording is the same as 
the measure narrowly defeated a year ago at a special 
session. It would leave the decision to individual cities 
and towns and would involve no State aid. More than 
twenty Maine communities have provided the service 
and continue to do so, although the Maine Supreme 
Court ruled in an Augusta test case that no legal author- 
ity for such use of public funds exists. 

Paul M. Butler, former national Democratic Party 
chairman, has joined two attorneys to appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court a ruling that the expenditure of public 
funds for parochial school tuition is unconstitutional. 
The Vermont Supreme Court, in January, affirmed an 
earlier lower court ruling that use of tax-raised funds to 
pay tuition for pupils attending Roman Catholic high 
schools was contrary to both the State and U.S. constitu- 
tions. The case involved payments by the local school 
board to Rice Memorial High School and Mount St. 
Mary Academy, Roman Catholic institutions. The ruling 
affects all Vermont towns without high schools that have 
traditionally made tuition payments for students attend- 
ing parochial and other private high schools in the area. 

Sen. Kenneth B. Keating (R.-N.Y.), in a letter to 
President Kennedy, charged that the Chief Executive was 
discriminating against parochial schools in Florida. Many 
are crowded with Cuban refugee children. The Senator, 
a Presbyterian, said that the President had ordered Fed- 
eral aid for public schools in that State but had excluded 
parochial schools. “In my view, such discriminatory treat- 
ment is unjustified and unnecessary,” he wrote. The 
Senator did not point out that public schools are available 
to the Cuban refugee children attending parochial 
schools, nor that it is the choice of their parents that has 
sent them to the parochial schools. 

It should not be forgotten that parochial schools are 
maintained for sectarian reasons. Catholic instruction is 
given in Catholic parochial schools, Lutheran instruction 
in Lutheran parochial schools, Jewish instruction in 
Jewish parochial schools. Therefore these and other 
parochial school systems should be supported by those 
who accept the teaching of the church sponsoring the 
school. When Cardinal Spellman said, “I cannot believe 
that Congress would discriminate against Lutheran, Bap- 
tist, Catholic or Jewish parents—Americans all—in the 
allocation of Federal funds,” five Jewish organizations 
answered: “We deem the maintenance and furtherance 
of the Jewish religion to be the responsibility of the 
Jewish community, a responsibility we have which we 
have no desire to impose on the American taxpayer.” 
Similar disavowals came from Lutheran and Baptist rep- 
resentatives. 

Those who would trade their birthright of freedom for 
a mess of state-aid pottage need to be told again, as scores 
of times in the past, that the price is still too high. 
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“ft am the Spirit of Intolerance.” The voice had about it an almost unearthly 


quality. “I am opposed to liberty—in every form.” 
“Who are you?” | asked, startled, “and what are you doing here?” 


Before the evening was over | had 


my answer—and another visitor. What they said added 
up to thoughts—long thoughts. And in my heart. . . 


“Same old stuff,” I thought, as I sank deeper 





into my 


easy chair. One could almost write the headlines and 
supply the lead sentences without ever seeing a newspaper. 


York Times and the local Sentinel, I noticed 

that the news was fairly stereotyped—a report 
on a strike, a headline proclaiming “Juvenile Delin- 
quency Problem to Be Studied by Social Agency in 
New York,” and the latest on the United States’ rocket 
program. “Same old stuff, with scarcely a new twist,” I 
thought as I sank deeper into my easy chair. We were 
obviously getting to the place where it required nei- 
ther a prophet nor the son of a prophet to predict what 
would be in the newspaper. One could almost write the 
headlines and supply the lead sentences without ever 
seeing a copy. 


\ I GLANCED at the front pages of the New 
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The combination of big supper and warm fire had me 
to the point of drowsiness when an item on the last page 
caught my eye: “Church group opposes Sunday legisla- 
tion.” Why get stirred up over Sunday laws? I thought 
grumpily. If it isn’t this, it’s opposition to an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican. Always some zealot organization 
engaged in a great warfare for the preservation of reli- 
gious liberty. 

Some folks just can’t seem to get out of the Middle 
Ages! This is, after all, free America! So why get all 
stirred up? Our founding fathers dealt decisively with 
the issue of liberty and its establishment. They did a 
good job too. Might as well let the matter rest, then . . . 
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CRekindled 


“Il am the Spirit of Intolerance.” The voice had 
about it an almost unearthly quality. “J am opposed to 
liberty—in every form.” 

“Who are you?” I asked, startled, “and what are you 
doing here?” 

“I am here as I am everywhere at all times, in all 
places. I draw my support from men and women in ev- 
ery strata of society. My backers range from those who 
are outspokenly, violently opposed to liberty to those 
who by silence, when courage is required to speak out, 
and by lethargy, in the face of bigotry, oppression, and 
evil of every kind, sell their birthright of freedom for a 
mess of pottage. I am as old as the human race and will 
exist until it ends. I walk in kings’ palaces and have sat 
in presidential councils. I am no stranger to the revolu- 
tionary cell, the gibbet, and the guillotine. I am quite 
at home with the rich and the poor. I feed on igno- 
rance, superstition, and all that is sordid and evil lurk- 
ing in the human heart. 

“I thrive on pettiness and meanness of spirit at 
home, in the school, in the church, the nation, and the 
world. I strive to set child against father and father 
against child; employee against boss and boss against 
employee; sect against sect and denomination against 
denomination; nation against nation and government 
against government. I break up families and nations, de- 
stroy peace and love and goodness. I range far and wide, 
and I have one quality that stands above all others— 
. .. I am always present, for I never give up. 

“I endorse the psychological domination of one in- 
dividual by another; I favor authoritarianism and au- 
tocratic rule in every phase of life. I thrive on emo- 
tional disturbance and unhappiness. I barter in human 
woe. 

“You would be interested in my history. 

“I was there when Cain slew Abel, first crime oc- 
casioned by religious intolerance in the history of the 
world ... 

“I was there when the captives of Judah and Benja- 
min played their harps by the river of Babylon and wept 
for their lost freedom . . . 

“When the crowd shrieked, ‘Crucify Him, crucify 
Him’ and ‘His blood be on us, and our children,’ I was 
there. I was there when Pontius Pilate washed his 
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hands, when the rabble fashioned the crown of thorns, 
when the Roman soldiers cast lots for the seamless 
robe, when a thief turned away... 

“When human liberties reached their nadir during 
the Dark Ages, my heyday had come. I directed the 
soldiers who broke into homes where family wor- 
ship was being conducted around an open Bible; I 
helped throw helpless human beings to the wild beasts 
of the arena; I lit the fagots that fired a million vic- 
tims at the stake. I was there when the safe conduct 
of Huss was wantonly disregarded and that Reformer 
burned at the stake; I stood by Savonarola, the mighty 
presager of the Protestant Reformation, as he main- 
tained a steadfast faith in God in the midst of fiery 
flames. I was the leading spirit in the horrors of the 
Spanish Inquisition . . . 

“When the terror of the French Revolution was 
launched, I was there. I sat on the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunals that condemned thousands of men and women 
to death in callous disregard of due process of law and 
individual rights. I helped drown two thousand victims 
of the terror at Nantes. 

“Wars? I have been in all of them. In your genera- 
tion I was at the Battle of Marne where the blood from 
a hundred thousand bodies soaked the ground. I was 
there—laughing, mocking—when Woodrow Wilson 
proclaimed that a war had been fought to end war, to 
‘make the world safe for democracy.’ I was there when 
Communism was born, and religion was defined as the 
opiate of the people. 

“I was in the beer hall when Adolph Hitler staged his 
Putsch; I marched across the Polish border with his 
panzer divisions; I was guest at a hundred concentra- 
tion camps and gas chambers. I began a death march 
in the Philippines and continued one in Korea. 

“I have been around in more recent years too. I 
helped stone Protestant churches in Colombia and sup- 
press Protestant activities throughout other areas of 
South America. I have a year-round residence in Spain, 
villas in many Eastern European countries, and a 
thriving business in Russia . . . 

“Politics? Yes. I have sat in State and national legisla- 
tive halls as legislation was debated which would make 
it difficult or impossible for a man to worship God sin- 
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cerely according to his conscience. I have helped lobby 
for passage of acts that would authorize government 
aid to parochial schools. I have advocated other bills 
that would break down the wall of separation between 
church and state .. . 

“So as you can see, I have been around. And let me 
assure you that I reside in homes where the sentiment 
is expressed, ‘Why be so concerned about liberty?’ 

“For my primary support comes not from the ag- 
gressive and the violent who .accomplish their objec- 
tives by compulsion and force; rather it comes from the 
great mass of peoples who do not treasure their liberties, 
who are unwilling to wage an effective struggle to 
maintain them, who permit their freedoms, like sand, 
to sift away through their fingers until the darkness of 
tyranny enfolds them like a cloak.” 


With this, the strange apparition that had come s0\\ 


unexpectedly began to disappear. “Wait,” I cried. 
“Come back and tell me more about yourself, ex- 
plain. ” But my uninvited guest was gone, like a 
whisper in the night. 

As I sat pondering what I had heard, my sins of 
omission loomed large in my mind; for I knew that I 
had been, unwittingly, an ally of intolerance and big- 
otry—that by being indifferent I had supported the 
forces of intolerance that would ultimately destroy all 
freedom if they could. 





Like a dream the picture had changed. “I am the 
Spirit of Freedom,’ a voice was saying. “I have come to 
reassure you—yes, and millions of others like you, that 
there can be a new birth of freedom in this country and 
the world. It depends on you and others like you to 
determine it shall be so.” 

Surprised again, but hopeful, I asked, “But who are 
you and why do you come? If the forces of intolerance 
are so powerful, if they have accomplished so much, 
what can you do? What are your credentials?” 

“I am as old as time,” the voice replied. “I was in- 
herent in the free moral choice first given man at 
Eden and treasured by him ever since. I am the guar- 
antee that every man is the captain of his fate, the 
master of his soul. I typify all that is best and most 
noble in the human spirit. I sum up its aspirations. 

“When the Lord God planted a garden, eastward in 
Eden, I was there. I marched by Moses’ side when 
he led a people to freedom in the wilderness . . . 

“I was with the Master Teacher when He said, ‘Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.’ 

“I helped lay the foundations of the early Christian 
church. I tramped the catacombs of Rome, esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than all the treas- 
ures of empire. During that night in history known as 
the Dark Ages I was found in the rocks and crags of the 
mountains with those reading Bibles and rejoicing in 

Turn to page 27 
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LANDMARKS | 


JAMES JOINER 


part of our heritage and our ideals of religious 

liberty are in a state of hibernation, I recently re- 
freshed my mind with some of the great landmarks in 
the battle for freedom and prepared a list of ten ques- 
tions concerning them. 

Then I went to a large religious publishing house; 
one noted for interest in religious liberty and ac- 
customed to hearing talks on this subject quite often, 
and asked the workers to answer the ten questions. 
These workers came from all parts of the country; they 
ranged in educational background from doctoral stu- 
dents to the poorly educated; men and women were 
about equally represented, as were all age groups. 

Their answers to the questions confirmed my fears. 
The group, on the average, could answer only three of 
the ten questions. Here are some of the results: 

The first question was, In what American colony was 
the complete separation of church and state first es- 
tablished? Thirty-three per cent of the workers did 
not even attempt to answer the question. About a third 
correctly named Rhode Island. Eight per cent named 
Pennsylvania. 

Who was the founder and leading figure of this 
colony? brought the correct answer, Roger Williams, 
from 46 per cent. But 48 per cent did not attempt an 
answer. Of the remaining 6 per cent, John Smith and 
William Penn were most frequently mentioned. 

About 24 per cent of the workers satisfactorily an- 
swered the question, What does the First Amendment 
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to the U.S. Constitution say about religion? Of course, 
it says that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” Thirty-nine per cent gave unsatisfactory 
answers, and 37 per cent made no reply. 

Although the First Amendment prohibits Congress 
from infringing upon the liberty of the people to wor- 
ship according to their conscience, the States were not 
specifically forbidden until the passage of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The question Which amendment 
forbids the States to infringe upon liberties of the peo- 
ple? received a correct answer from only 5 per cent of 
the workers. Fifty-four per. cent left it blank, and the 
remaining 41 per cent divided their replies among other 
amendments. 

One of the most famous quotations on religious lib- 
erty is this: “They that can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve neither liberty 
nor safety.” Yet only 10 per cent of the workers cor- 
rectly attributed this quote to Benjamin Franklin. Most 
distressing, 71 per cent didn’t even try to answer. 
Thomas Jefferson received about half of the remaining 
19 per cent. 

What American schoolboy hasn’t heard over and 
over these words: “Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it, Almighty God! I know not what course others may 
take; but as for me, give me liberty, or gwe me death!” 
It is hard to imagine anyone not giving Patrick Henry 
as the answer here, but 40 per cent in the survey did 
not give the right answer. Among the wrong answers 
given were: Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Henry 
Clay, and even Martin Luther. 

Another much-remembered gem is: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” This, of course, is a 
part of the Declaration of Independence. Just 20 per 
cent gave the correct answer. 

In response to the question, How many members are 
there on the U.S. Supreme Court? 40 per cent gave the 
right answer—nine members. Wrong answers included 
seven, ten, twelve, twenty-four, and seventy. I couldn’t 
help wondering how a Supreme Court of seventy men 
could ever function. 

Realizing the tremendous importance of the Su- 
preme Court in deciding constitutional problems and 
interpreting the law, I asked the question, How can 
the Supreme Court “make” the law of the United 
States? Thirty-two per cent gave a satisfactory answer, 
mentioning something about the Court’s ability to 
“make” law by interpreting the Constitution and legis- 
lative acts in the process of judicial review. These deci- 
sions then become the law of the land. 

Only 14 per cent of the workers could name three 
current Supreme Court justices. Another 6 per cent 
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could name two; 21 per cent more could name one. But 
59 per cent could not name even one member of our 
highest court. 

Breaking down the answers, Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren was the most widely known, being named on 33 
per cent of the papers. Hugo Black and William O. 
Douglas each placed on 14 per cent; Felix Frankfurter 
on 12 per cent. Hardly any mention was given to the 
other justices. 

It was most revealing that 6 per cent of the answers 
named Charles Evans Hughes, who retired from the 
court in 1941. Also listed on the answers were Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who retired in 1932; Benjamin Car- 
dozo, who died in 1938; Frank Murphy, who died in 
1949; and Robert Jackson, who died in 1954. 

The results were, in general, discouraging. If citizens 
used to hearing about religious liberty and its principles 
are so unfamiliar with some of the landmarks of free- 
dom, what about the man on the street who may never 
have heard of separation of church and state? I was too 
discouraged to carry my survey to the man on the 
street. 

The memorization of facts, as such, is not really im- 
portant. However, it seems that some cardinal facts 
must be remembered before a person can evaluate the 
political, social, or religious problems of the age. How 
can we effectively uphold the principles of separation 
of church and state if we do not actually know what 
ground we stand on? kkk 
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The answers I got to my questions confirmed my fears. 
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There is in man something beyond molecules, 


beyond bone and nerve and corpuscle, with 
which the Creator has ordained that none 


shall meddle .. . 
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RICHARD H. UTT 


TYRANT MAY JAIL the collection of chemi- 

cals and water that we call the human body— 

worth between 98 cents and $4.17, depending 
on which druggist you consult—only to find that some- 
thing has escaped him. For there is in man something 
beyond molecules, beyond bone and nerve and cor- 
puscle, with which the Creator has ordained that none 
shall meddle—the conscience. 

Early Christians could be enslaved or crucified or fed 
to the lions, but they were still Christians as they drew 
their last breath. “Kill us, torture us, condemn us,” one 
of them challenged his Roman tormentors. “Your in- 
justice is the proof that we are innocent. . . . Nor does 
your cruelty .. . avail you. ... The oftener we are mown 
down by you, the more in number we grow; the blood 
of Christians is seed.” * 

Flames could snuff out the life of John Huss, but 
while he lived they altered his convictions not a whit. 
As Sigismund’s deputies tied him to the stake, for the 
last time they urged him to recant. “What errors,” re- 
plied Huss, “shall I renounce? I know myself guilty of 
none. I call God to witness that all that I have written 
and preached has been with the view of rescuing souls 
from sin and perdition; and, therefore, most joyfully 
will I confirm with my blood that truth which I have 
written and preached.” 

A witness to the martyrdom of Huss and Jerome aft- 
erward observed, “Both bore themselves with constant 
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mind when their last hour approached. They prepared 
for the fire as if they were going to a marriage feast. 
They uttered no cry of pain. When the flames rose 
they began to sing hymns; and scarce could the vehe- 
mency of the fire stop their singing.” ’ 

Are not these men of courage the exception rather 
than the rule? Does not history testify that multitudes 
have ignobly surrendered their convictions to save their 
skin? Yes, but in most cases the surrender is only as 
deep as the skin they saved. 

Milman relates that during the Inquisition in Portu- 
gal a “New Christian” (a Jew baptized as a Christian 
to save his life) saw a monk displaying a crucifix 
through a narrow aperture from which a light streamed. 
According to the monk, the light was “manifest 
Deity.” Peering around the crucifix, the Jew saw a 
lamp. “If God would manifest Himself by water” (the 
year had been unusually dry and sultry), “rather than 
by fire,” he said, “it would be for the public advantage.” 
Recognizing him as a Jew, the scandalized multitude 
rushed upon him, dragged him by the hair into the 
market place, and there murdered him.’ The Jew had 
been coerced into switching his label to “Christian,” 
but the inner man remained as Hebrew as the star of 
David. 

Huguenots were “converted” at intervals to the state 
religion, but on a typical occasion the persecution had 
hardly ceased when discouraging reports filtered back 
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to the king in Versailles. “With the exception of ten or 
twelve persons, everyone here has been converted,” 
penned the bishop of Grenoble, “but I am very much 
afraid that with the exception of ten or twelve, there is 
not a genuine convert among them... . 

“The partisans of religious uniformity were forced 
to draw a sharp distinction between the bien convertis 
and the mal convertis, .. . to compile lists of nouveaux 
convertis non convertis.”' 

That zealot for freedom Henry Thoreau scorned the 
power of any man to coerce his mind or incarcerate his 
soul. Inside Concord jail he mused, “If there was a wall 
of stone between me and my townsmen, there was a 
still more difficult one to climb or break through before 
they could get to be as free as I was. I did not for a mo- 
ment feel confined, and the walls seemed a great waste 
of stone and mortar.” Of those who arrested him he 
wrote, “As they could not reach me, they had resolved 
to punish my body; just as boys, if they cannot come at 
some person against whom they have a spite, will 
abuse his dog.” * 

Even behind iron bars, Richard Lovelace meditated, 
“if I 

. in my soul am free; 


Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.” ° 


And the old hymn declares: 


“Our fathers chained in prisons dark 
Were still in heart and conscience free.” 


Conscience is the domain of Deity. Religious coer- 
cion, far from honoring the Almighty, is a brazen af- 
front to Him, an attempted invasion of His inner 
sanctum. It was God Himself who commanded from 
Sinai, “Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Said Jefferson, “The God who gave us life, gave us 
liberty at the same time.” * He who would forcibly de- 
prive his fellow citizens of their hearts’ convictions not 
only sins in the attempt but fails in the deed. At most 
he succeeds only in making hypocrites of the cowardly, 
and convicts of the courageous. 

Of an ancient Canaanite general, an oppressor of Is- 
rael, they sang in victory, “The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.”* He fights the stars who denies 
liberty of conscience; he defies a fixed law of the uni- 
verse who joins battle against religious freedom. Every 
such aggression against man’s most sacred right must 
ultimately fail. kkk 
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=e Professor at the University of Berlin, Germany 


LERANCE is a basic idea of modern so- 
ciety without which social life would not 
be possible at all. Despite the monopolistic. 

position that the ideology of dialectical material- 
ism occupies with them, the Eastern powers have 
to pay tribute to tolerance, to a limited extent at 
least, by tolerating religious denominations in their 
midst. It is important that the great churches 
should not unwillingly put up with the fact that 
they are no longer able to exercise control over the 
minds of citizens and policies of nations. They 
must realize the importance of tolerance and not 
strive to restore the former state. 

The former tyrannical domination over the 
spiritual life by a church could only result in a 
distortion of the true nature of Christianity. It was 
a misrepresentation of Jesus Christ, God’s Revela- 
tion to man, who would not reign over men except 
by serving them. It is only by free will that men 
can recognize Jesus Christ as God's solution for 
man’s problems; and therefore, the proclamation 
of the gospel can be done in freedom only. Force 
will always block the way to Christ, thus causing 
hypocrisy. 

And there is always the human presumption 
that must be recognized: We put our knowledge 
of Christ, which is finite and needs to be improved, 
on par with the Word of God. But our words are 
not the Word of God, they can only serve it. Also, 
our understanding of the Bible will always lag 
behind the truth and thus be in need of correction 
and instruction. 

Religious liberty is to be unreservedly accepted 
by Christians and by the churches as an essential 
to progress. This acceptance will constitute no 
handicap, but an important help in the proclama- 
tion of the message that Christians have to bring 
to men. It does not mean that men’s conceptions 
will all be pleasing to God, or that men mast look 
on them as such. It means that spiritual struggles 
may be fought only in a spiritual way and with 
spiritual arms. 

Christians are challenged to rely on no other 
means than the armament of the Holy Spirit. 
Furthermore, they are called not to think that 
they are in possession of all truth or that they have 
nothing more to learn. They should humbly real- 
ize that all human knowledge is imperfect. This is 
not to say that the meaning of tolerance is neutral- 
ity, lack of decision, indifference, but rather that it 
is solidarity, humility, and fraternity. kkk 
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Sunday Law Skirmishes Continue 


In Louisville, Kentucky, Judge L. R. Curtis has held 
that the Kentucky law banning Sunday business opera- 
tions is unconstitutional. The ruling came after the 
judge had heard charges against three Louisville-area 
businesses. Pointing out that the law provides some ex- 
emptions, Judge Curtis called it “so unjust, unfair, dis- 
criminatory and arbitrary as to make its application a 
violation of the law.” He said the law was “religiously 
inspired and motivated and cannot be sustained on 
religious grounds.” 


In seven south Cook County, Illinois, communities a 
committee of Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy- 
men is trying to “persuade” businesses to remain closed 
on Sunday. Their object is “to prevent Sunday from be- 
ing regarded as just another weekday.” 


In New York the State Council of Churches has 
endorsed a proposal for a State commission to study the 
effect of mandatory Sunday closing on businesses whose 
owners observe another day as the Sabbath. A bill call- 
ing for such a study has been sponsored by Assembly- 
man Daniel M. Kelly, a New York City Democrat. 
Though supporting Sunday laws as “necessary to re- 
move economic pressures which interfere with religious 
worship,” the Proteste=t church group renewed its sup- 
port for so-called “fair Sabbath” legislation which would 
permit store owners to do business on Sunday if they 
close on another day. 


In Massachusetts labor leaders, merchants, and clergy- 
men are demanding enforcement of present Sunday 
laws. They are also applying pressure on the 1961 State 
legislature to see that no measures are passed that 
would allow further secular activities on the “Sabbath.” 

At a session sponsored by the Lord’s Day League of 
New England, representatives of the groups were given 
a list of 100 pieces of proposed legislation “to be 
watched closely.” Kenneth J. Kelley, executive secretary 
of the State CIO-AFL labor council, told of organized 
labor's long record as a defender of Lord’s Day laws. 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico, the Baptist New 
Mexican has taken an editorial stand against the enact- 
ment of laws closing all businesses on Sunday and has 
deplored boycotts against firms that remain open. In 
particular it deplored the fact that “Houston ministerial 
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groups asked for boycotts against businesses which re- 
main open on Sundays.” At the same time the paper 
protested the commercialization of Sunday. 


In Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, a bill to authorize 
cities and towns to prohibit Sunday sales has been in- 
troduced into the State legislature. Exceptions listed 
include food and drink to be consumed on the premises 
and “drugs, medicines, milk, ice, surgical appliances, 
burial supplies, motor oil, gasoline, tires, tubes, batteries, 
fan belts and similar motor vehicle parts.” 


In San Antonio, Texas, Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish leaders signed a full-page advertisement in 
a local newspaper in a united effort to discourage busi- 
ness on the Sabbath, whether Sunday or Saturday. The 
question-caption on the ad read, “Is the Sabbath to be- 
come just another workday?” 


Protestant and Roman Catholic leaders in Syracuse, 
New York, also took a full-page advertisement in a 
Syracuse paper urging the public to refrain from Sun- 
day shopping. 


A bill introduced in the Arkansas Legislature would 
make illegal the hunting of any game, except migratory 
fowl, with any kind of firearms on Sunday. A proposed 
new Sunday-closing ordinance in Little Rock would 
prohibit sales of certain commodities on Sunday. The 
ordinance makes no exception for persons not observing 
Sunday as the Sabbath. 


Six Provo, Utah, leaders of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormon) have called on 
all residents to boycott businesses open on Sunday. 


In Wisconsin two United Lutheran in America cler- 
gymen said that the Christian church must not depend 
on legal enactments to enforce the Sabbath observance 
by its own members. They asked churchmen who desire 
to legislate the Sabbath principles of rest and worship 
to consider these thoughts: 

i. The Christian church must not lean upon laws 
imposed upon those outside the church to secure Sab- 
bath observance among her own people. 

2. Sabbath principles are best interpreted within the 
Christian church to her own members as to its observ- 
ance. The problem of Sunday shopping by her own 
members should be solved here. kkk 
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The Historical Background of 
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SUNDAY BLUE LAWS 


PART I 


ROBERT LEO ODOM 
Research Consultant 


HEN on December 7, 1960, the United 

\ X / States Supreme Court heard arguments for 

and against the constitutionality of Sunday 
laws, neither observers nor the Court heard much said 
about the origin of Sunday legislation. Yet it is difficult 
to understand either the initial motivations or the poten- 
tial consequences of Sunday legislation without taking 
a tour back through history to the early fourth century. 

The first Sunday blue law was put on the statute 
books of the Roman Empire by Constantine I, the so- 
called first Christian emperor, on March 7, A.D. 321. 
This and five other such edicts by Constantine make up 
the First Family of all subsequent Sunday laws. To 
them must be traced all attempts by secular govern- 
ments to compel men, regardless of their religious con- 
victions, to observe the first day of the week as a day of 
rest from ordinary work. And to Constantine can be 
traced the mating of secular and ecclesiastical interests 
that culminated in the despotism of the Dark Ages. 
Under his rulership the consequences of the civil gov- 
ernment meddling in religious affairs are thrown into 
bold relief. 

It is particularly noteworthy that the first civil Sun- 
day laws, with their emphasis on the “venerable day of 
the Sun,” were enacted by a man whose family god was 
Apollo—which the Romans had identified with Sol, a 
solar deity, since the time of Augustus Caesar. Constan- 
tine was religiously inclined from his youth, and the 
early years of his reign were marked by special acts of 
devotion to the sun-god. 

His interest in the Christian religion seems to stem 
from an experience of October, A.D. 312. The people 
of Italy had become galled by the tyranny of Maxentius, 
a rival of Constantine, and had sent a secret mission to 
him beyond the Alps urging him to come and liberate 
them.’ They also must have intimated that most of the 
Christian clergy in Italy would support his cause politi- 
cally. Since Maxentius had already insulted him openly 
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and declared war against him, Constantine did not need 
much urging to accept the invitation. 

As he prepared to meet Maxentius in battle near 
Rome on October 28, 312, Constantine had an ex- 
traordinary religious experience. The story, as he told it 
afterward, is this: 

While he was worshipfully praying toward the de- 
clining sun one afternoon shortly before the day of 
battle, he saw a fiery cross shining above the solar disk, 
and an inscription that said: “In this [sign] conquer.” 
That night a celestial visitor appeared and repeated to 
him the command he had read in the daylight vision. 
Word of this experience was sent to Christian clergy- 
men, who explained to Constantine that Christ was the 
heavenly being who had visited him. They also inter- 
preted other features of the visions. Thereafter he “made 
the priests of God his counselors.” * 

Maxentius lost the battle at Milvian Bridge and his 
life in the waters of the Tiber. Christian leaders hailed 
Constantine as a second Moses, and compared his en- 
emy’s defeat, and his drowning in the river to the de- 
struction of Pharaoh and his host at the Red Sea.* 


Constantine’s Religious Policy 


When he arrived in Rome after his victory Constan- 
tine assumed the insignia and title of Pontifex Maximus, 
as chief priest and head of the official religion of the 
state, which then was the widely diffused Mithraic 
cult of the Invincible Sun. He retained this title and 
position throughout the rest of his life. 

Not long after the victory at Milvian Bridge, Con- 
stantine and Licinius, his colleague, published their fa- 
mous edict of toleration at Milan, in which they said: 
“We resolved, that is, to grant both to the Christians 
and to all men freedom to follow the religion which 
they choose, that whatever heavenly divinity exists may 
be propitious to us and to all that live under our govern- 
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Thus for the first time Christianity—which hereto- 
fore had been regarded by the Roman government as 
a foreign, illegal, and proscribed religion—was off- 
cially placed on equal legal footing with all other reli- 
gions. The edict granted to Christianity no favor or priv- 
ilege that heathenism did not enjoy. Licinius, cosigner 
of the edict, was still a pagan and showed no particular 
interest in the religion of Christ. The edict does evidence, 
however, a desire to see peace and concord prevail in 
a hitherto turbulent religious world, for the persecution 
of Christians by the state, dominated by heathenism 
during the reign of Diocletian, had been exceedingly 
fierce. 

Constantine’s dream of reconciling the conflicting 
interests of paganism and Christianity was aptly sym- 
bolized, indeed, by the union of the cross and the solar 
disk in his alleged vision, and he saw himself as the 
agency for effecting his objective. While he was to his 
heathen subjects their Pontifex Maximus, he was fe- 
garded by many church leaders as their “blessed Prince” 
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and “the servant of God” who had liberated Christianity 
from the status of a proscribed and persecuted cult. 

Prior to his elimination of Licinius in A.D. 323, the 
stamp of heathenism—particularly the imprint of sun 
worship—abounded on the coins minted by Constantine. 
On one issue, for example, there appeared the inscrip- 
tion, “Soli Invicto Mithrae {“To the Invincible Sun, 
Mithra”}.” On another were seen the words “Soli In- 
victo Comiti {“To the Invincible Sun, Colleague”}.” 
Others bore a portrait of the emperor himself with that 
of the Invincible Sun as his protector and colleague.’ 
Still others were stamped with the cross. The heathen 
symbols gradually diminished as his inclination to favor 
the Christian religion increased, especially after the 
death of Licinius. 

Not long after publishing the edict of toleration, 
Constantine employed Hosius, a prominent Christian 
bishop, to communicate the imperial will to Caecilian, 
a bishop of Carthage, relative to the distribution of a 
grant of state funds to the churches of northern Africa. 
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Hosius served the emperor for a long time as his minis- 
ter in religious affairs. In 321, the year in which Con- 
stantine issued his first two Sunday laws, he addressed to 
Hosius for promulgation a law that sanctioned the 
manumission of slaves in the presence of a Christian 
clergyman. He also sent Hosius to personally negotiate 
a settlement of the dispute between Alexander, bishop 
of Alexandria, and Arius, the presbyter, prior to the 
Council of Nicaea (325). In his letter to Alexander and 
Arius, Constantine stated clearly what his religious pol- 
icy was and what were the motives behind it: 

“My design then was, first, to bring the diverse judg- 
ments formed by all nations respecting the Deity to a 
condition, as it were, of settled uniformity; and, sec- 
ondly, to restore to health the system of the world, then 
suffering under the malignant power of a grievous dis- 
temper. Keeping these objects in view, I sought to ac- 
complish the one by the secret eye of thought, while the 
other I tried to rectify by the power of military authority. 
For I was aware that if I should succeed in establishing, 
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according to my hopes, a common harmony of sentiment 
among all the servants of God, the general course of 
affairs would also experience a change correspondent to 
the pious desires of them all.”* 


Consequences of Religious Legislation 


Not long after Constantine began to meddle with the 
affairs of Christendom he discovered that the church 
was divided into many competing parties, with wide 
disagreement of opinion and practice among most of 
them. Playing politics with religious interests meant 
that sooner or later he must favor one and discriminate 
against another. His experience as meddler began with 
his grant of state funds to the churches in northern 
Africa, where there was a struggle between the follow- 
ers of Caecilian and those of Donatus for control of the 
churches there. Constantine intervened in the dispute 
on the side of the Caecilianists, and even corresponded 
with Melchiades, bishop of Rome, about it. In fact, he 
convened an ecclesiastical synod in Rome to deal with it 
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in 313, over which the Rome bishop presided. The 
councils of Arles (314) and Nicaea (325) also were 
convened by the emperor to settle major disputes be- 
tween leading churchmen. 

In these disputes Constantine chose to espouse the 
cause of the most popular ecclesiastical party, on the 
theory that the will of the majority should rule in mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical concern. This policy was clearly 
stated by him in the Easter decree that he sent in the 
form of an imperial letter to all the churches of Chris- 
tendom. The letter commanded them all without excep- 
tion to adhere to the decision of the Council of Nicaea 
(325) that the ecclesiastical Pascha (Easter) should be 
observed each year on a Sunday. Said the letter: “What- 
ever is determined in the holy assemblies of the bishops 


Dissenting minorities at councils were sternly con- 
fronted with his imperial displeasure if they did not 
conform to the will of the majority. Bishops and other 
church leaders who refused to yield were exiled, out- 
lawed, and threatened with death, and their writings 
were condemned to the flames. They were treated as 
enemies of the state and of religion. In North Africa 
Constantine’s troops waged a long, bloody, and futile 
war to extirpate the Donatists. 

In one of his decrees Constantine said: “It is neces- 
sary that the privileges which are bestowed for the 
cultivation of religion should be given only to follow- 
ers of the catholic faith. We desire that heretics and 
schismatics not only be kept from these privileges, but 
be subject to various fines.” ° 


is to be regarded as indicative of the divine will.” * 


Turn to page 34 





Saturday Declared Holy Day 


City Administration Calls Seventh Day “True Sabbath” 
Store Owners Open on Saturday to Be Jailed 


No, these headlines have not 
been written yet, but suppose . . . 


PAUL HARVEY 


ABC News Commentator 


Suppose you were not a Jew, yet 
your city administration was Jewish. 
Suppose the city administration, rec- 
ognized the Hebraic calendar, de- 
creed that Saturday is the holy day 
and you must keep it holy. 

You are not a Jew. You wish to 
work on Saturday and worship on 
Sunday. Yet, if you dare try, your 
place of business will be forcibly 
closed and you will be jailed and you 
wonder, “What happened to the Bill 
of Rights’ guarantee of religious 
liberty?” 

Some day it may come to that, 
but presently the shoe is on the other 
foot. It is Jews, Adventists, and 
other religious minorities wishing to 
recognize a Saturday Sabbath who 
are being forced by local laws to 
close their business on Sunday. 

The majority of Americans don’t 
concern themselves with literal ad- 





herence to the commandments con- 
cerning “the seventh day.” Most of 
us afe preoccupied with worldly 


| work or pleasures every day. 


So the majority is, therefore, in- 
clined to dismiss lightly the peti- 
tion now confronting the United 
States Supreme Court in behalf of 
religious liberty. 

The trouble is, if the Supreme 
Court rules that “The~ State” can 
enforce the laws of “The Church,” 
what happens when some day it's 
not your church? 

The only answer, as the founders 
of our nation knew, is to keep the 
laws of God and the laws of man 
separate and distinct. Freedom must 
mean that you are free to worship 
on any day you choose and work on 
any day you choose, and anything 
less than that is not freedom any 
more. 

Legalism has gone to absurd 
lengths to try and determine what 
kinds of work are acceptable on the 
Sabbath and what kinds are not. 

Thirty-five States demand, with 
various wording, that “worldly work” 
be prohibited on the “Lord’s Day.” 
In Massachusetts, for example, this 
has resulted in an almost unbeliev- 





able hodgepodge of bans and ex- 
ceptions. 

The Bill of Rights specifies, “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

But some States defend their blue 
laws saying they are not “religious,” 
but that they are for the “health and 
welfare” of the citizens. 

Then how does the United States, 
long a champion of freedom of reli- 
gion, answer to the Mohammedan 
who is a naturalized American but 
whose Holy Day is Friday? If he 
takes two days off, or three, in the 
name of “health and welfare” his 
family may go hungry. And unless 
the Mohammedan’s religious liberty 
is sacred and its exercise exempt 
from legal prohibition, eventually 
some future Caesar may lower the 
boom on the rest of us who prefer 
to rest on Sunday or not at all. 

Already some farmers have been 
jailed in Tennessee for working on 
Sunday. 

What the United States Supreme 
Court is presently considering is not 
the case of a kosher supermarket in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The Su- 
preme Court is deciding—and I hope 
the High Court finds that you are 
interested enough to express that 
interes-—whether we intend to 
practice the freedom of religion 
which we so piously preach. %&yk&e* 











“I almost despair of seeing a favorable issue to the proceedings of our Convention, 
and do therefore repent having had any agency in the business.”—George Washington. 


RISIS FACED the young free nation of Amer- 
ica in 1783, the year the British signed the treaty 
that ended the Revolutionary War. Peace can 

sometimes be more dangerous than war, and this was 
the plight of the colonies when the conflict ended. The 
States had been cemented by the common cause of the 
Revolution, but because of internal strife and bicker- 
ing, the wnion was already falling apart. The Con- 
tinental Congress was still in session;: but only fifteen 
members, representing seven colonies, were in attend- 
ance. 

While victory celebrations were held in villages and 
towns throughout the nation, fear gripped men’s hearts 
as they thought of the future. Banks were on the verge 
of closing, credit was gone, and merchants lacked goods 
to sell. The Continental Army was unpaid and threat- 
ening to revolt. Under the Articles of Confederation, 
which became effective in 1781, the Federal Govern- 
ment could only request funds from the States to help 
pay the costs of its operation, but when appeals were 
made the response was halfhearted. An attempt was 
made to pay the national debt in the almost worthless 
paper currency, which gave rise tp the descriptive 
phrase of contempt “not worth a continental.” 
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The farmers, embittered by debt, taxation, and a sag- 
ging market, saw little promise of relief. In the fall of 
1786, open rebellion broke out in Massachusetts, led 
by Daniel Shays, a former officer in the army. The riot- 
ers were determined to prevent the courts from issuing 
judgments for debts. The militia stopped the revolt, but 
the uprising caused thoughtful citizens to wonder what 
was ahead for the new nation. When George Wash- 
ington heard of the rebellion he was near disillusion- 
ment. “It was but the other day that we were shedding 
our blood to obtain the constitutions under which we 
now live,” he said, “and now we are unsheathing our 
swords to overturn them.”* In a letter he further ex- 
pressed his fears when he said that the nation seemed 
to be “descending into the vale of confusion and dark- 
ness.” 

During these days of turmoil a convention was called 
for May 5, 1787, to draw up a constitution. Delegates 
from all of the thirteen colonies except Rhode Island 
met at Philadelphia in the Statehouse, soon to become 
known as Independence Hall. In the momentous task of 
steering the ship of state on a safe course, young leaders 
were at the helm. With the exception of Washington, 
who was then fifty-five years of age, and Benjamin 
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Franklin, who was eighty-one, most of the convention 
members were under forty. These forward-looking lead- 
ers, many with legal training, were given the task of 
creating a new government. 

For four humid summer months, the Constitutional 
Convention met, with George Washington as president 
of the sessions. Realizing the seriousness of the task, he 
declared, “Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair. The event is in the hand of 
God.” * 

The founding fathers were heirs to a great tradition, 
for the natural rights of man had been stated again and 
again by great thinkers, such as Nicolaus Copernicus, 
Sir John Harington, John Comenius, Sir Philip Sidney, 
John Locke, Thomas Hobbes, Sir Francis Bacon, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and De Montesquieu. The Constitution 
was framed during the Age of Enlightenment in Europe, 
a time when scores of writers were emphasizing the doc- 
trine of progress and the rights of men. The works of 
Joseph Priestly, Richard Price, Jeremy Bentham in Eng- 
land, David Hume in Scotland, Goethe and Lessing in 
Germany, and Turgot, Diderot, and Condorcet in 
France were known to the American colonists at the 
time the Constitution was drafted. 


Heritage of Religious Faith 


The delegates at the Constitutional Convention had 
a heritage of religious faith; they believed in God. They 
had “a deep respect for the spiritual urge in man,” says 
Norman Cousins. “They believed that religious ex- 
perience was an intensely personal one, and they were 
historically mindful of the ease with which religions 





members from each State, no matter what its size. This 
was a balance of power that protected the rights of the 
smaller States and yet gave the larger ones more repre- 
sentation according to their size. 

During these sessions the tension was great and the 
debate heated. Gloom settled on Washington for a 
time, and he wrote, “I almost despair of seeing a favor- 
able issue to the proceedings of our Convention, and 
do therefore repent having had any agency in the busi- 
ness.” ‘ One day Dr. Franklin arose and appealed to the 
members to consider the need of divine guidance in 
their actions. He said, “I have lived, sir, a long time, and 
the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth: That God governs in the affairs of men. And if a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without His notice, 
is it probable that an empire can rise without His 
aid?” * 

On September 15, James Madison, who kept a diary 
of the Convention proceedings, recorded that the States 
voted Aye on the Constitution and ordered it to be en- 
grossed. The final session of the Convention was held 
two days later when the monumental document was 
laid before the delegates for their signatures. Only 
forty-two of the original fifty-three members were now 
in attendance, and thirty-nine of them stepped forward 
to the table for the signing. Dr. Franklin smiled as he 
saw his long-cherished dream of a union of the colonies 
beginning to come true. 

When George Washington took up the pen to sign 
the instrument, he grimly warned, “Should the states 
reject this excellent Constitution, the probability is, 
an opportunity will never again offer to cancel an- 
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tended to be arrayed against each other, often at the ex- 
pense of religion itself.” ° 

Originally the Convention had been called merely 
to revise the Articles of Confederation; but the dele- 
gates soon saw that a new constitution was essential, 
and they cast aside any patchwork plan. This was an 
important moment in the creation of our Republic, for 
by the decision of the delegates to cast off all hindrances 
to the formation of a new constitution a new, freedom- 
loving nation was assured! A bitter struggle developed 
between the larger and smaller States over legislative 
power and representation. A compromise was finally 
reached, in which the House of Representatives would 
be elected by direct vote according to the State’s popu- 
lation, while the Senate would be composed of two 
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other in peace—the next will be drawn in blood.” 

The Constitution was now before the colonies for 
their decision. According to Article VII the ratification 
by nine of the thirteen colonies would make the docu- 
ment effective, but everyone knew that the colonies 
must go forward unitedly if a federal government was 
to be successful. Weeks and months passed as the 
States studied, argued, promoted, or opposed the issues. 
During this time the nation was in grave danger; for al- 
though the Government was established and a Presi- 
dent elected, yet the future strength and unity of the 
Republic was in the balance. One by one the States 
ratified the Constitution—the last being Rhode Island, 
in May, 1790. Thus a union of the colonies was com- 
pleted and the first Congress elected. 
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The way had not been easy, for the pitfalls along the 
road to constitutional government were many. “Upon 
what a slender thread had hung the destinies of the 
United States!” wrote James M. Beck. “The vote of 
eighteen men would have certainly defeated the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution.” * 


The Bill of Rights Protects All Citizens 


There were some ardent lovers of liberty who de- 
sired to see the individual rights of Americans more 
fully protected. James Madison urged that a series of 
guarantees be made a part of the Constitution, and ten 
of these were ratified on December 15, 1791. They be- 
came the first ten amendments to the Constitution, 
better known as the Bill of Rights. Actually, these 
guarantees were no overnight discovery; they were 
rights that millions of people in Europe desired to 
possess. They had been obtained in the New World 
by blood and sacrifice, and the founding fathers aimed 
to make them sure for their posterity. 

The Bill of Rights guarantees, first of all, freedom of 
religion. Is that thought to be strange? No, for Amer- 
icans had come across the Atlantic Ocean to find safe 
refuge from religious persecution. As a part of their 
heritage they would be certain to have separation of 
church and state, for at that time most of the colonies 
had fostered a state church. The Bill of Rights begins: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” This does not mean that the Government is 
pagan or godless. No, it is the guarantee that the Gov- 
ernment will see that religion has its proper sphere, 
separate and distinct from political influence. These 
words warn religious groups not to ask legislators 
to pass laws that will force a man to obey church doc- 
trines or require him to go against his conscience in 
any matter of religion. 

The pattern for separation of church and state was 
set by the Virginia Act for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom of 1786, which stated “that no man shall be com- 
pelled tg frequent or support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatsoever, . . . nor shall otherwise 
suffer on account of his religious opinions or belief.” 
Thomas Jefferson was one of a small group of enlight- 
ened leaders in Virginia who were determined to end 
the church-and-state union that existed in a majority 
of the colonies. The American Revolution spurred on 
the march toward freedom of conscience. “No doubt, 
the most important achievement of the Revolution in 
the field of religion,” says John Miller, “was the separa- 
tion of church and state. . . . Religion became a matter 
between man and his Maker over which the secular 
power had no power, and all sects were declared equal 
before the law.”* 

The Bill of Rights also guarantees freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, and 
the right to petition the Government for redress of 
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grievances. It protects Americans and their homes 
from “unreasonable searches and seizures,” and guar- 
antees an accused person a speedy and public trial. No 
wonder Jefferson said, “A Bill of Rights is what the 
people are entitled to against every government on 
earth.” ° 

Our liberties were purchased dearly. “Posterity! You 
will never know how much it cost the present genera- 
tion to preserve your freedom!” said John Adams, after 
the Revolutionary War was over. “I hope you will make 
a good use of it. If you do not, I shall repent . . . that 
I ever took half the pains to preserve it.” ” 

While we emphasize the rights that are guaranteed 
to citizens, let us never forget the duties and obligations 
that we have as Americans. There is a danger that we 
will stress the Bill of Rights when we are seeking to 
exercise our own freedom, but minimize or ignore 
these guarantees when another person desires liberty. 
A good American has two duties with respect to the 
Bill of Rights. First, he will see that every citizen has 
the privilege of exercising his liberties under the Con- 
stitution. Second, he will never abuse his liberties to 
his own selfish advantage. 

Abraham Lincoln expressed the principle of equal 
liberty for all when he wrote, “Those who deny freedom 
to others deserve it not for themselves, and under a 
just God, cannot long retain it.” * 

From time immemorial man has been offered the 
bait of so-called security if he will give up certain free- 
doms. We know that true liberty and security are one 
and inseparable. Freedom produces individual initiative, 
energy, and adventure; yet today many Americans are 
afraid to go forward and build for themselves as did 
the pioneers. The dominant desire is for mass security, 
even if it means a loss of basic freedom. When men 
are free to think and speak for themselves, when they 
are free to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience, they possess a greatness of char- 
acter that can never be regimented. 

That we are challenged to fight for our civil and 
religious liberties today, no one can doubt. As freedom- 
loving citizens we can be alert to danger; we can sound 
the alarm when our Bill of Rights is in jeopardy. Let it 
never be said of Americans that we lost our precious 
heritage and surrendered our freedom because we sim- 
ply forgot them or because we failed to understand 
true democratic principles. kkk 
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CONSTITUTIONAL 
Or 


Majoritarian 


Democracy- 


WHICH IS THE BETTER GUARDIAN OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN? 


DR. E. O. STONE 
Professor of English, Washington Missionary College 


of government operated by a method of count- 

ing heads instead of cracking them.”* This 
definition, though picturesque, leaves two questions 
unanswered: Is this really democracy? If so, what are 
its limitations? 

Perhaps more than any other political term the word 
“democracy” suffers in use from a conspicuous vague- 
ness, a blithe dependence on its connotative value. The 
problem is this—when an author uses the term “democ- 
racy,’ what does he mean? The assumption seems to 
be that the word will produce a single concrete image. 
The fallacy of this assumption is that democracy even 
in its most specific uses is still an abstract term. 

Ideas represented by the term “democracy” as com- 
monly used can be divided into two major categories— 
a rather vague and generalized “ideal” democracy and 
democracy as a form of government. Democracy as an 
ideal rather than a form of government is frequently 
used and almost impossible to define. It is an aim, not a 
method, and ordinarily includes both democracy as an 
attitude and democracy as a “way of life.” 

There is much more justification for considering 
democracy as a political institution than as an attitude 
or way of life. Democracy as a means can be dealt with 
as a political theory; democracy as an end, an ideal, re- 
mains at best a nebulous term for political rallies and 
fuzzy discussions: 

Democracy, then, is not a creed, though it involves a 
creed. It is not a “spirit” or a way of living, though it en- 
dures only where men’s hearts and habits are attuned to its 
demands. . . . It is instead a way of governing and of being 
governed, maintaining through relevant institutions a cer- 
tain structure of civil and political rights or liberties. 


[) crevrcrane has been described as “a system 
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Democracy as a political institution is a method of 
government, “the living changing fabric of a slowly 
emergent way of conducting the government of man,” 
and may be either constitutional or majoritarian democ- 
racy. Here again are two questions: What is the dif- 
ference between the two? Which is the better guardian 
of the rights of man? 


Majoritarian Democracy 


Of the two theories, that of majoritarian democracy 
is the more commonly expressed. This concept of gov- 
ernment by the people sometimes goes beyond the idea 
of a political system and merges with the concept of 
democracy as a way of life. “It means not merely gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the 
people; it means, no less, wealth, industry, education, 
religion,—in a word, life—for the people.” * Majoritar- 
ian democracy as a form of government emphasizes the 
majority, the people, the masses. “The popular theory 
of democracy makes the will of the majority supreme, 
irrespective of natural or theoretical limits upon gov- 
ernmental authority.” ° This is the concept of democracy 
often found in campaign speeches, literary references 
to democracy, and in the kind of political discussion 
that generates more heat than light. The idea of rule 
by the masses obviously has great appeal to the “gov- 
erning class,” the masses, and to those who prefer deal- 
ing in generalities. 

Even in enthusiastic discussions of majoritarian de- 
mocracy, however, there are indications of drawbacks 
in the system. One of these concerns the effects of 
crowd rule on the individual: 
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Both as a form of government and as a faith, it tends to 

crowd behavior, and the submergence of the individual in an 
undifferentiated mass. As government, democracy tends to 
break down the guarantees of individual right expressed in 
the constitution. Each group or crowd operates with the 
fiction that it is the people, that its dominance means the 
rule of the people, and it is this type of majority rule which 
passes for liberty in democracy. 
Individualism may thus be lost in the crowd, and gov- 
ernment by the people may not always have much tfe- 
spect for the rights of the individual. “Togetherness” 
has its values, but the importance of the individual 
should not be lost in the stress on the group or the 
community. 

Individualism as a fact of liberty is particularly char- 
acteristic of American thinking. The tradition of indi- 
vidualism was strengthened by the self-reliance neces- 
sary in the pioneer days, and there remains a perennial 
American faith in the heroic potentialities of ordinary 
mortals.’ The American system is based on individual 
opportunity, individual initiative, and individual free- 
dom. Individualism is characteristic of American phi- 
losophers—notably Emerson and Thoreau—and even 
more characteristic of the unconscious philosophy in 
American literature, criticism, and thought. 

Individualism is a broad term, standing both for the 
principle of self-reliance and the proposition that the 
individual is the center of value." The emphasis on self- 
reliance rests on the concept of the individual as the 
center of value. If the individual regards himself as the 
center of value, he is apt also to rely on this center of 
value. Since all discussion of freedom and of individual- 
ism emphasizes the worth and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, there is ample basis for the American belief in 
individualism. This belief in the importance of the in- 
dividual has held even against the attacks of scientific 
determinism, nationalism, and collectivism.’ The rights 
of the individual, however, cannot survive if they are 
not protected. 


Minority Rights Major Problem 


Notxonly individualism but also the minority may 
suffer from majority rule. Guarding the rights of the in- 
dividual and the minority in majoritarian democracy is 
one of the major problems. The theory seems to be that 
the majority must consider and respect the rights of the 
minority; there is, however, no method for guarantee- 
ing this respect. “Rule is by majority decision, but the 
majority must always be restrained by respect for the 
rights of the minority... . Every minority group should 
have full opportunity to try to change by peaceful 
means the views of the majority.” ” If there is no safe- 
guard for the rights of the minority beyond a feeling 
that they should have opportunity to change majority 
views, they may find it somewhat difficult to express 
their views before even this right is lost. 

The right of the minority is an early and continuing 
problem in American history. If the majority rules, they 
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are tempted to suppress minorities out of fear that they 
themselves might in the future become minorities and 
lose control of the government. This was the fear that 
lay back of much of the early religious oppression in 
Massachusetts. The Puritans sought freedom for their 
own religious ideas but feared oppression if another sect 
should gain political and religious dominance. Majority 
rule breeds insecurity in the majority and an intolerance 
for the minority. 

The great danger inherent in a government responsi- 
ble only to majority rule is obvious. “An election may be 
the work of social insanity—for there is such a thing— 
rather than that of social wisdom. Here is the weak point 
of sociological optimism: electors can be turned into a 
mob, and a mob can elect a Fuehrer.” ” Even an honest 
enthusiasm, if unchecked, can lead to loss of human 
rights. The roll call of dictators is the roll call of men 
who knew how to manipulate the majority will. 


Constitutional Democracy 


Constitutional democracy is not, strictly speaking, 
government by the majority; it is a government with 
certain restrictions to protect the rights of the people, 
whether majority or minority. It is thoroughly demo- 
cratic in that it protects the rights of all. It realizes “the 
political ideal by placing the governing personnel un- 
der the control of the governed.” It is truly liberal 
democracy because it puts effective restraints on both 
the government and the electorate. A constitution 
makes the conditions of democracy possible. 

Democracy, then, cannot mean the rule of the majority or 
the rule of the masses. . . . One kind of government alone 
rests on the constitutional exercise of the will of the people. 
Every other kind prevents the minority—or the majority— 
from freely expressing opinion concerning the polities of 
government, or at the least from making that opinion the 
free determinant of government.” 

But what is the basis for the constitutional guarantees 
of the rights of individuals and of minority groups? It 
goes back to “the separation of government and jurisdic- 
tion, and the difference in legal effect between an ad- 
ministrative order and a definition of right.” “ Customs 
or mores develop the law behind the law of govern- 
ments. These are the “natural rights,” the “inalienable 
rights,” of the Declaration of Independence and of the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English and Ameri- 
can political philosophers. Laws of the state would be 
without force unless backed by these basic laws, which 
cannot be rescinded by the laws of government. It 
is this fundamental law, sometimes called the common 
law, that elevated the inalienable rights of man above 
the state. This doctrine of the fundamental law is based 
on the ideal that men can govern by stable ethical 
principles rather than by mere expediency of force.” 


Thus, while we continue to profess the democratic doc- 
trine that our law is the will of the people, we also have the 
strictly legal doctrine that law is the expression of eternal 
principles, or at any rate, of principles of common law dis- 
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covered by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in the German forests, 
so that he would be a bold man who should set his individual 
opinion against his principles that allegedly have prevailed 
throughout these ages.” 

The most important thing about the relationship of 
the state and the group or individual is that the constitu- 
tion guarantees certain rights, the natural or funda- 
mental laws and rights, to the group and the individ- 
ual. This is the feature stressed in the distinction be- 
tween constitutional and majoritarian democracy—the 
administrative order of the majority cannot overturn 
the constitutional rights of the minority or the individ- 
ual. Constitutional democracy provides not only for 
freedom of opinion of the majority but also for possible 
changes of opinion that may make the majority of to- 
day the minority of tomorrow. The government must be 
responsive to changes in public opinion, but these 
changes must not deprive individuals or groups of their 
rights. Democracy must provide freedom and equality 
and a responsible government, not mere power for the 
people. Constitutional democracy “has one essential 
quality: it is a legal limitation on government; it is the 
antithesis of arbitrary rule; its opposite is despotic gov- 
ernment, the government of will instead of law.” ” This 
government implies a willingness on the part of the peo- 
ple to act in accordance with principle rather than self- 
interest. 


Mutual Responsibility 


If the people are to govern, there must be a responsi- 
bility of the people to the government and of the gov- 
ernment to the people. In both constitutional and ma- 
joritarian democracy the people must feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the government. Democracy must 
be more than passive acceptance; it must also be active 
participation. 

The types of responsibility of the government to the 
people is a major difference in constitutional and ma- 
joritarian democracy. In one, the government is ulti- 
mately controlled by the constitution; in the other, only 
by majority will determined through elections. In ma- 
joritarian democracy both the positive and negative as- 
pects of government must be cared for by elections, for 
these are not only a motivating force but the only 
source of control. The government is thus nominally 
held responsible to the people, but is actually responsi- 
ble only to majority opinion. The elected representa- 
tives are subject to the control of the people, but the 
representatives and the laws are controlled by the elec- 
toral expression of the common will.” 

In a constitutional democracy the government is re- 
sponsible to the people for a purpose, not as a mere 
form. The government is not only to be responsive to 
majority will but also to see that the constitutional 
rights of the people are not lost. The people in turn 
have a responsibility to see that the government ob- 
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serves these rights. The responsibility of both govern- 
ment and people is essential if government is not to be- 
come a tyranny. It must be exercised intelligently, for 
“tyranny is the handmaiden of power divorced from 
responsibility. It is the meaning and the value of de- 
mocracy that it links power with responsibility and thus 
enforces limits on the exercise of coercive authority, so 
that the conditions of freedom rather than of tyranny 
are assured.” ” 

If the conditions of freedom, the importance of the 
individual and the rights of the individual, are to be 
maintained, they can be maintained only by constitu- 
tional guarantees. This was understood by the early 
colonists, when they jealously guarded their charters, 
and by the Constitutional Convention of 1787. It must 
be no less clear in the twentieth century, for nothing in 
the history of lost freedoms is clearer than the fact that 
the only bulwark of defense against repression is the 
wall of constitutional rights. kk 
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A Rekindled Flame 
From page 12 


truth. I marched with the Waldenses through the hills 
and valleys; I led them to give up every material posses- 
sion so they might have freedom of conscience. I 
watched as they gave up father and mother, household 
and home, farms and lands, husbands and wives, so 
they might be free, free in spirit, free to worship God 
according to the dictates of their consciences . . . 

“I joined with the confederated barons in wringing 
from reluctant King John the Magna Charta, a guaran- 
tee against arbitrary punishment and imprisonment 
without right to a legal trial. When the pope of Rome, 
by papal bull, declared the Charta null and void, I in- 
spired the barons to fight for the principles they held 
dear... 

“I helped pound ninety-five theses on a church door 
at Wittenberg. I was with Martin Luther when he ut- 
tered those words that roared across Europe to set a 
continent free: ‘Here I stand; I can do no other; so help 
me, God.’ 

“When the French philosophers called for an end to 
every tyrannical form of government, I was there. I 
was there when Voltaire penned the words: ‘I disap- 
prove of what you say, but I will defend to the death 
your right to say it.’ I agreed with Montesquieu’s radi- 
cal new concept of what law should be—a protection for 
the individual, not another method of oppression . . . 

“I helped dump tea in Boston Harbor and fell with 
the victims of thé Boston Massacre. I was at Concord 
and Lexington when the shot was fired that was heard 
around the world. I marched in the Canadian cam- 
paign, fought at Saratoga, and tramped the blood- 
stained snows of Valley Forge. I signed my name to a 
document containing the words: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness . . .’ 

“I was on hand when Cornwallis surrendered. I sat 
with the peace council that saw the birth of a new 
nation... 

“I was with the founding fathers as they conceived 
and ordained what William Pitt called the noblest docu- 
ment ever forged by the brain of man. I helped form the 
words: ‘We the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and es- 
tablish this Constitution for the United States of Amer- 
ira, 

“I stood with the crowd as the man who was ‘first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen’ was inaugurated as America’s first President. 
And I said to myself, ‘Here is something new, at last, in 
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the world, a nation bright with the hope of freedom, a 
country built upon the foundation of a church without 
a pope and a state without a king, a new civilization 
that offers asylum to the oppressed of Europe, who 
can come with hope and find that for which they have 
been seeking.’ 

“I was there when Abraham Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1863 that made a peo- 
ple forever free. And, too, I have been around in more 
recent years. I stood by the side of Winston Churchill 
on that historic day when it appeared the lights of 
liberty and freedom would forever go out, to be replaced 
by the world domination of one man. I heard him, in 
the face of predictions by military experts that England 
could not possibly last another three weeks, fighting 
alone as she was, say to the duly elected representatives 
of the English nation: ‘We shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall fight in 
the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills; 
we shall never surrender.’ 

“I marched eastward through Europe with the Allied 
armies; I stepped ashore with MacArthur on the Philip- 
pines... 

“I endorse every action that leads to greater liberty 
and enlightenment; I oppose every attempt to shackle 
the human mind. I am as old as time, for by my very 
nature I belong to the ages. I am the upholder of that 
which is good, that which contributes to the betterment 
of the human race, which uplifts it and makes it nobler. 
I exist even in those areas where there is no freedom; 
and behind the extending reaches of the iron curtain I 
illuminate the darkness in the minds of men. For, you 
see, I am part of natural law, that natural law which 
dictates that men were born to be free, free in spirit, 
free in choice, free in worshiping God according to the 
dictates of their conscience. 

“My worst enemies are those who ‘don’t care,’ who 
are indifferent to the threats against me, who take me 
for granted and play with me as a child would with a 
toy, now embracing, next casting me carelessly away. 
For I am, after all, a very precious and fragile thing, 
and when I am gone it is exceedingly difficult to re- 
claim me. More than that, in this country and else- 
where I have been bought with a price—the purchase 
price of blood, toil, tears, and sweat. Therefore, I am to 
be valued and highly prized.” 

With that, the second apparition was gone in the 
night, as the first had disappeared before it. And I—I 
was left with my thoughts, long thoughts. The over- 
whelming conviction was left with me that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” Even as the embers in 
the fire died low before me, there sprang up in my heart 
a rekindled flame, a renewed devotion to the priceless 
principles of freedom. And I resolved that those who 
had died to purchase it should not have died in vain; 
that by voice, by vote, and by pen I would wage my per- 
sonal struggle to preserve American freedoms. *%*&% 
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MERE POLITICS 


election, and already it is learning that 

church-state separation is easier said than 
done. According to a recent issue of Malawi News, 
official organ of the Malawi Congress Party, a political 
party composed entirely of Catholics has been formed 
to oppose the Malawi in the election. 

The founder of the Christian Democratic Party, 
Archbishop John B. Theunissen of Blantyre, denounced 
the accusations in a statement read in all Nyasaland 
Catholic churches. He defended the church’s right “to 
make known to all the laws of God upon which every 
society must be built and to safeguard the human rights 
that have been given to all by God and which no ruler 
can take away from His people.” 

Describing the magazine’s charges as “unjust and 
uncalled-for,” the archbishop said the church was not 
planning to enter the field of “mere politics.” 

If not mere politics, politics then? R. R. H. 


N exo IS ABOUT to experience its first 


The recent 5-4 United States § . Court 
decision of films before 
they can be shown the public “opens the door 
to dangers,” in the opinion of a Roman Catholic 
priest-editor. 

Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor of The Pilot, 
organ of the Boston, Massachusetts, archdiocese, 
expressed the view that the new decision is “out 
of step with previous decisions” and “doesn’t 
seem to me to be a thoroughly good: decision.” 
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SUPREME COURT ON CENSORSHIP 


ENSORSHIP, the tool of totalitarianism and 
mainstay of those who would suppress minorities, 
has been approved by the United States Supreme 

Court. 

The 5-4 decision came in a case involving the right 
of cities and States to require permit of a censor before 
a motion picture can be shown to the public. The de- 
cision was both a surprise and a shock—a surprise to 
those who have followed the Court’s prior judgments 
on related issues and a shock to those concerned with 
basic freedoms guaranteed by the First Amendment. 

Chief Justice Warren’s statement that the Court's de- 
cision “cripples a basic principle in the Constitution” and 
opens the door to censorship of all other forms of com- 
munication and expression outlines the danger well. The 
Chief Justice was joined by Justices Black, Douglas, and 
Brennan in a vigorous dissent from the majority decision. 

The line between liberty and license is not easily 
drawn, either by a court or by a censor. By erasing a 
fundamental guideline of the First Amendment, the 
Court has made it virtually certain that more than one 
liberty will soon be found overlaid with a generous layer 
of blue pencil. Perceiving citizens in that day might well 
interpret the markings to read—“Cancelled, by a 5-4 
decision of the United States Supreme Court.” 

M. E. L. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE WASHINGTON POST 


HE WASHINGTON Post believes in freedom 

I of speech. Most newspapers do. It also believes 

in speaking out for separation of church and 
state. Some newspapers don’t. When the Post com- 
mented editorially that Cardinal Spellman had “done a 
disservice to the country by re-injecting a religious con- 
troversy into the issue of Federal aid to the public 
schools,” it demonstrated its dedication to both princi- 
ples. 

Undoubtedly the Post expected both praise and cen- 
sure for its position. It got them. But it is doubtful that 
it expected a former Attorney General of the United 
States not only to denounce it for its attitude toward 
Federal aid to parochial schools but also to accuse it 
of denying Cardinal Spellman the right to differ, using 
police-state methods, and misrepresenting the cardi- 
nal. 
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But these charges, along with an appeal for public 
funds for parochial schools, formed the substance of a 
letter to the Post from former Attorney General (’52) 
James P. McGranery. 

In an editorial reply the Post defended its position as 
being in no way an attack upon the cardinal’s right to 
speak. 

Said the newspaper, “However exalted the Car- 
dinal’s authority in ecclesiastical matters, it is neither 
sacrilegious nor discourteous nor an infringement of his 
freedom to criticize him when he voices a view on a 
political problem.” 

The editors of LIBERTY have read both Cardinal 
Spellman’s demand for state aid for parochial schools 
and the Post’s editorial. Their conclusions: 1. The cardi- 
nal wants public tax monies for Catholic parochial 
schools; 2. His demands conflict with historic Ameri- 
can principles of separation of church and state; 3. The 
Washington Post reported fairly his views; 4. Mr. Mc- 
Granery’s accusations are unfounded. R. R. H. 


AMERICAN EDITORS CAN BE THANKFUL 


MERICAN EDITORS WHO criticized Cardinal 
A Spellman’s recent demand for Federal aid for 
parochial schools as unconstitutional and an 
unfortunate attempt to exert ecclesiastical pressure in a 
civil matter, can be thankful their publications are not 
published in Rome. 

Take, for example, the unusual case of Arrigo Bene- 
detti, editor of the Rome weekly Expresso, who dared 
assert editorially that the Vatican had interfered in 
Italian civil politics. 

At issue was a statement in the Vatican daily Osserva- 
tore Romano that upheld the right of the church to 
guide the faithful who are in the field of politics. Mr. 
Benedetti charged that the Pope and the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy were limiting the freedom of the Italian 
citizen and were interfering in Italian civil affairs by 
demanding the obedience of Catholic citizens to ecclesi- 
astical directives in political decisions. Result: A five- 
month suspended sentence for Mr. Benedetti under Ar- 
ticle 297 of the Italian Penal Code. 

Fortunately, American editors operate under a Con- 
stitution that preserves freedom of speech. Equally for- 
tunately, they have a friend who also believes that 
Federal aid to parochial schools is unconstitutional. 
“The principle of church-state separation precludes aid 
to parochial schools,” he said recently. From his posi- 
tion as a lay Catholic he cannot purport to speak for 
the Roman Catholic Church, but the American hier- 
archy need to be reminded that, from his position in the 
White House, President John F. Kennedy does speak for 
all Americans of all creeds who love the freedoms that 


exist in a land where church and state are kept separate. 
R. R. H. 
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1886 


Seventy-five years ago 


HEAP BIG POWWOW.—Gen. Crook left Tucson 
(Ariz.) Tuesday for Mexico to meet the Apache Chief 
Geronimo, with whom he expects to make terms for 
surrender of all the hostile Apaches. In Dakota, 
“Yellow Hawk,” ten years ago a painted savage, is now 
pastor of a Congregational church. 


1911 


Fifty years ago 


WOEFUL WAGES.—Those who are dissatisfied 
with wages and hours may find a negative comfort in 
reading of the laundry workers in McClures for 
March. The wages run from $4.50 to $12.00 a week, 
and the hours in some laundries from 7 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
next morning. 


1926 
Thirty-five years ago 


ADVENTISTS UNAMUSED.—A Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance worker charged that the Michigan Religious 
Liberty Association, officered by Seventh-day Advent- 
ists, is financed largely by amusement interests who 
wish to destroy “the American Sunday.” Charles S. 
Longacre, General Secretary of the World Organiza- 
tion with which the Michigan group is affiliated, re- 
plied: “I wish to state right here, that the Religious 
Liberty Association is financed entirely by Seventh- 
day Adventists and we challenge Mr. to pro- 
duce evidence that we are receiving a cent of money to 
finance our association from any other source.” 





1936 


Twenty-five years ago 


BEE IN ALLIANCE BONNET.—“The Lord’s Day 
Alliance, an organization of fanatical Sabbatarians, is 
supporting a bill in the New York Legislature to close 
up everything on Sunday except the homes and 
churches of the State. Advocates of the measure de- 
clare that if their campaign is successful in the Empire 
State, they will carry it to other commonwealths, and 
finally, of course, prevail on Congress to make the 
law a nationwide affair. 

“No more ridiculous or nonsensical bill ever has 
been proposed in any legislature."—The Modesto 


(California) Bee. 
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world report 





UNITED STATES 


BOARD UPHOLDS RELIGIOUS GARB 


Austin, Texas—Nuns teaching in a public school 
in Bremond, Texas, may continue to wear their religious 
garb, the State board of education has declared. 

The board upheld an earlier ruling by State Educa- 
tion Commissioner J. W. Edgar that he had no authority 
to make the nuns wear nonecclesiastical clothing. 

This ruling had been appealed to the board by a 
group of seventeen Protestants who contended that em- 
ployment of the nuns in the elementary school was a 
violation of the church-state separation principle of the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Dr. Edgar has ordered the Bremond school board to 
change its policy of leasing from St. Mary’s Catholic 
church an elementary school formerly operated as a 
parochial school. He has asked the board to purchase 
the school building, which is near the church, or find 
facilities elsewhere. 

In asserting that he had no power to tell the nuns 
teaching in the school—known as Elementary School 
No. 2—how to dress, Dr. Edgar quoted a 1937 attorney 
general’s opinion that it was not against Texas laws for 
nuns to teach in public schools. 

Meanwhile a bill has been filed in the State legisla- 
ture that would prohibit public school teachers in Texas 
from wearing religious garb. 


CHURCH TAX EXEMPTION SOUGHT 


Salem, Oregon—An Oregon House tax commission 
has been asked to enact tax-exemption legislation that 
would give churches and hospitals the same benefits en- 
joyed by lodges, granges, and labor unions. 

Officials of the Oregon Non-Profit Organizations, 
Inc., made the request at a public hearing on recent 
changes in exemption practice by county assessors and 
the State tax commission. 

T. T. Turner, executive secretary of the group, told 
the lawmakers that “if the nonprofit, charitable organi- 
zations we represent are not to have the exemption, then 
it is our feeling that all . . . tax exempt property in the 
State of Oregon should be denied exemption, except 
political subdivisions—local, State, and Federal.” 

Mr. Turner’s plea was echoed before the House com- 
mission by several Oregon civic leaders. 
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The nonprofit organizations are backing a move to- 
ward stronger enforcement of a statute giving property 
tax exemption to “literary, benevolent, charitable, and 
scientific institutions.” 


BAPTISTS SAY NO TO FEDERAL GRANTS 


Jacksonville, Florida—Two Southern Baptist Con- 
vention hospitals are looking elsewhere for $8 million 
to meet capital needs during the next decade, after de- 
ciding not to seek Federal Government grants. 

The Board of Southern Baptist Hospitals voted 
against asking funds under the Hill-Burton Act, which 
provides aid for hospital construction. 

Affected are the Baptist hospitals here and at New 
Orleans, the only two operated directly by the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Other Baptist hospitals are sup- 
ported by State Baptist groups. 

To accept Federal funds, board officials said, “would 
violate a principle Baptists cherish—that of church- 
State separation.” 

The two hospitals provided $335,000 in charity care 
to patients last year, for which the Southern Baptist 
Convention contributed $25,000 from its Cooperative 
Program budget. 


COLOMBIA 


COLOMBIA PROTESTANTS REPORT GAINS 


Barranquilla, Colombia—Despite fierce persecution 
Colombian Protestants have nearly tripled their mem- 
bership in seven years. A 1960 census by the Evangelical 
Confederation of Colombia shows 33,156 Protestant 
church members, nearly triple the 1953 figure and rep- 
resenting an annual growth rate of 16 per cent over the 
seven-year period. 

Total Protestant community (church members, 
church school children, and “sympathizers”) was esti- 
mated at 165,780 persons, or five times the member- 
ship, by the confederation. Based on the government's 
1959 estimate of 14,108,226 inhabitants, this is 1.17 
per cent of Colombia’s population. 

The six largest denominations are the Seventh-day 
Adventist, 11,866 members; Colombian Baptist Con- 
vention, 3,422; United Pentecostal Church, 3,000; Pres- 
byterian Church of Colombia, 1,684; Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, 1,571, and the Foursquare Evan- 
gelical Church, 1,524. 
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Organized Protestant churches number 429 and serv- 
ices are conducted regularly in an additional 1,188 un- 
organized congregations and preaching points. 

Serving the Protestant community are 192 ordained 
ministers (113 of them Colombians), 58 licensed 
preachers, and a greater number of lay evangelists. 
There are 211 Protestant day schools with 11,363 pu- 
pils and 488 teachers, and medical work is carried on 
by 43 clinics and dispensaries. 

Average attendance at weekly Protestant services is 
70,000, the confederation said. 


BULGARIA 


RELIGIOUS HOLIDAY CELEBRATION 
CALLED "CRIME" 


Sofia, Bulgaria—Radio Sofia declared recently in a 
broadcast that the celebration of religious holidays is a 
crime because “precious time needed for preparation of 
the spring sowing is wasted.” 

It called upon all Communists, members of state 
youth organizations, and leaders of collective farms to 
fight against “religious remains” and to persuade farm- 
ers to work on religious feast days such as Christmas. 

Radio Sofia’s message apparently was motivated by 
the large number of farmers and workers who did not 
report to work or who left their jobs earlier than usual 
on January 7, the date of the traditional Orthodox 
Christmas celebration. 

The feast of Christmas has been officially abolished 
in Bulgaria. 


FRANCE 


POOR SISTERS LOSE HOME 


Paris, France.—The Little Sisters of the Poor, a 
French Roman Catholic sisterhood, has been deported 
from Tunisia, the Paris radio reported. 

Authorities of the largely Moslem republic are taking 
over premises which the nuns have used as a shelter for 
nearly 200 old people, and plan to convert them into a 
girls’ school. About half the old people were transferred 
to new quarters in Italy. According to Mother Superior 
Alexandre de Ste. Thérése, the only other country to 
expel the order was Communist China. 


WEST GERMANY 


INSCRIPTION CAUSES CONTROVERSY 


Munich, Germany.—Sweeping aside church protests, 
the city council of Traunreut, in Bavaria, has declined 
to remove from the city hall facade an inscription de- 
nounced by religious authorities as an insult to Christian- 
ity and the Bible. 
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The inscription reads: “If there is a faith that can re- 
move mountains, it is the faith in one’s own strength.” 
It is taken from the writings of Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach, a 19th century Austrian poet. 

Among clergymen who have spoken out against the 
inscription has been Lutheran Bishop Hermann Dietz- 
felbinger, of Munich, who warned that one should not 
turn a word of Christ—who said that faith in God 
could remove mountains—into the contrary. 

This was a reference to the Biblical passage: 
for verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it shall remove; and nothing 
shall be impossible unto you” (Matt. 17:20). 

Bishop Dietzfelbinger said the inscription should 
disappear “for the sake of the present and future genera- 
tions,” adding that “it was particularly the faith in 
man’s own strength that only recently has led the Ger- 
man people on the wrong course.” 

Meanwhile, the chancellery of the Lutheran Church 
in Bavaria declared: “We have painfully experienced 
where the idolization of one’s own strength leads to. It 
has not removed mountains, but has created a desert of 
rubble and debris.” 

“We should not forget God’s warning against such 
kind of faith,” the chancellery said in its statement. “We 
are also witnessing how the Eastern ideology propagates 
the self-glorious faith in one’s own strength, and we 
know the resulting afflictions for Christianity. All the 
more we must keep ourselves from giving room to this 
false doctrine within our ranks.” 

The inscription also has been condemned by the 
Bavarian Ministry for the Interior. Traunreut is a re- 
cently developed industrial city. 


ITALY 


ANGLICAN LOVE AFFAIR WITH ROME 
MOVES TOWARD ENGAGEMENT 


Rome, Italy—Pope John XXIII has been visited 
by a representative of Dr. Arthur Michael Ramsey, 
Archbishop of York, successor to Dr. Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher as Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Church of England. 

News of the visit was kept secret until Osservatore 
Romano, Vatican City newspaper, mentioned it briefly, 
saying that “matters which interest both the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic Church were discussed.” 

The visitor was the Rev. John Colin Stephenson, ad- 
ministrator of the Anglican shrine of Our Lady of Wal- 
singham in Norfolk. 

Interviewed over the Rome radio, Mr. Stephenson 
said his visit to the Pontiff was the product of improved 
relations between the two churches. 

In a statement after his nomination to the top post of 
the Anglican Church, Dr. Ramsey pledged he would 
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follow the example of his predecessor by seeking closer 
ties with other Christian churches. He also said he 
“should love to meet the Pope” as Dr. Fisher had done. 


INDIA 


BILL AIMED AT CATHOLICS BEATEN 


New Delhi, India—A bill that would “restrict the 
activity of the Roman Catholic Church in political 
affairs” has been rejected by voice vote in the Rajya 
Sabha, India’s upper house. 

The proposed legislation, a hangover from the pre- 
vious session, was sponsored by Indian Communist 
leader Bhupesh Gupta. 

In reply to citicism Mr. Gupta earlier declared: 
“Whether we pass the bill . . . or not, the time has come 
in our political life when we have to make up our 
minds whether we are going to build a secular democ- 
racy or allow our democracy to be subverted by import- 
ing religion and obscurantism into politics.” 

He said his bill would not in any way “affect” the 
fundamental rights of Catholics or violate any provi- 
sions of the Indian constitution. 


POLAND 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION ABOLISHED 


Warsaw, Poland—Religious instruction has been 
abolished in 85 per cent of the public schools in this 
Communist country, the Warsaw radio claimed. 

It gave this estimate in a broadcast reporting the 
progress being made in a campaign against religious 
classes which is being conducted by the Secular Schools 
Society and atheistic organizations. It said the schools 
society now has 7,000 branches throughout the country. 

The religious classes were introduced under a church- 
state agreement signed in December, 1956, during the 
early days of the then professedly “liberal” reign of 
Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

The Warsaw station complained meanwhile that re- 
ligious teaching is now being given to children outside 
school hours and “away from school buildings.” 


RUSSIA 


PRESS WARNED ON SPREADING OF 
ANTIRELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA 


Moscow.—Russia’s leading Communist newspaper 
has warned the Soviet press to use more tact and not 
tread too heavily on the toes of religious believers in 
spreading atheistic propaganda. 

Pravada, organ of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee, recalled in an unsigned, four-column edi- 
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torial the advice given recently by Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev: “Being atheists does not mean we have a 
right to insult the religious feelings of churchgoers.” 

“Unfortunately,” Pravada commented, “not all Soviet 
publications remember this advice.” It said that many 
of them reveal a lack of objectivity by branding all 
churchgoers as “illiterate peopie.” 

“Especially terrible,” it added, “is the jargon in some 
atheistic articles which call religious meetings ‘gangster 
meetings’ or ‘wasp’s nests.” 

Pravada also condemned as “one-sided atheistic prop- 
aganda” reports of alleged immorai deeds on the part 
of some clergy “which have filled some Soviet publica- 
tions lately.” 


SPAIN 


SPANISH PERMIT BAPTIST CHURCH 
TO REOPEN 


Washington, D.C.—Spanish Government officials 
have authorized the reopening of the Baptist church in 
Seville. 

The church was one of five Baptist churches ordered 
closed by Spanish police in 1958. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment communicated the news to Erik Ruden, associ- 
ate secretary of the Baptist World Alliance in London, 
“that the legal functioning of the Baptist church at 
Seville has been authorized.” 

Mr. Ruden has been in conference with Spanish 
officials the past several months seeking a softening of 
limitations placed on religious liberty in Spain. 


PRELATES HIT PROPOSED PRESS LAW 


Madrid, Spain—Two Roman Catholic bishops have 
rejected as “ideologically unacceptable” and “incompat- 
ible with the Church’s teaching” the draft of a proposed 
new Spanish press law. 

They are Bishop Angel Herrera y Oria of Malaga 
and Bishop Juan Hervas y Benet, Prelate Nullius of 
Ciudad Real, both members of an official commission 
set up in 1959 to prepare the new law. A third ecclesias- 
tical member of the commission is Father Antonio Mon- 
tero, editor of Ecclesia, organ of Spanish Catholic Ac- 
tion. | 
Catholic sources said they believed the action of the 
two bishops was taken after consultation with the Vati- 
can. 

The sources said they believed that articles in the draft 
law to which the bishops took particular exception were 
those that make it an offense to “attack or belittle, ex- 
pressly or implicitly, laws, principles, personalities, the 
armed forces, or the state authorities.” The law that 
makes belittling of the Catholic Church or any public 
presentation of non-Catholic doctrines punishable by 
fine or jail or both has not been questioned by the 
bishops. 
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Letters 
From page 5 


“LIBERTY"—BLACK RAG 


GENTLEMEN: 


Some misguided individual has ordered LIBERTY sent to me, 
and after reading several copies I am convinced that some 
official action should be taken to stop the flow of such un- 
American nonsense through the mails of a free nation. 

If the person or persotis responsible for having this black 
fag sent to me thought they were doing me a favor, they can 
forget it. Putting me on your sucker list was nothing short 
of a diabolical prank. 

Yours for bigger and better garbage cans—-REX O. LAM- 
BERT, Clatskanie, Oregon. 


{And yours for bigger and better Americans.—ED.} 


SEND LIBERTY—SEND BILL 


DEAR Sir: 


Do you still publish the LIBERTY magazine? If you do, 
please send it and also the bill. Will pay for three years. 

I believe a lot of people would like to know what is going 
on and what strides the various religious organizations are 
making——-GLEN WEIDEMAN, Elkhart, Indiana. 


GENTLEMEN: 


I read a copy of your special school issue and enjoyed it 
very much. I am enclosing $2.50 for a one-year subscription 
for LIBERTY magazine. Please start with Vol. 55, No. 6.— 
FRED A. RETZLAFF, Denver, Colorado. 


A TOAST TO THE PROHIBITION PARTY 


DEAR SIRS: 


Because of your great interest in the Sunday laws I thought 
you would be interested in the enclosed Resolution* adopted 
unanimously by the Los Angeles County Central Committee 
of the Prohibition Party February 16, 1961. Your publication 
was at least in part responsible for the stand taken by the 
Prohibition Party. This Resolution will receive further atten- 
tion at the next State meeting of the party, at which time there 
will be present also Mr. Earl Dodge, the National Committee- 
man for*the Prohibition Party. . . . I assure you that I will do 
all in my power to be certain that a stand in opposition to Sun- 
day laws is adopted as a plank of the national party-—ROBERT 
L. WYCKOFF, M.D., Member of the Los Angeles County Cen- 
tral Committee, Prohibition Party. 


ONE THING DISTRACTS 


DEAR SIR: 


Having been a reader of LIBERTY for the last couple of 
years and a subscriber for the last year, I find your magazine 
full of pertinent information on the importance of and dangers 
to religious liberty in this country and in the lands abroad. 





* “Believing in the inherent right of man to worship God as he shall please, 
at the time place of his choice, we pledge ourselves to protect these inher- 
ent rights and to oppose those laws which would set aside any time during 
which man must worship or refrain from labor under coercion of law, or 
which requires that he worship at any particular’ place or in any particular 
manner under force of law.” 
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However, one thing distracts [from] the benefits, . . . that 
being ‘the advertisement of religious books on the back cover 
of LIBERTY. I know that this magazine is put out by an or- 
ganization that professes certain religious beliefs, yet the adver- 
tisement makes me feel that, underneath, the magazine is trying 
to make proselytes to a certain church, and not . . . defenders 
of religious liberty. 

I realize that expenses for running this magazine are high, 
and the revenue derived from the advertisement helps defray 
costs, yet.I sincerely feel that great harm is being done in doing 
this. If revenue is of such a vital necessity to LIBERTY, I feel 
that book’ pertaining to church-state relationship might be 
better as advertisements rather than sectarian books. 

May I again say that LIBERTY .. . is second to none in the 
magazines dealing with religious liberty. Keep up the good 
work in this hour of crisis—-WALTER HENRY WHEELER, 
Monrovia, California. 


{Our treasurer likes the back page ads. The only thing 
that would distract him is an adless page.—ED.} 


BEST OF ITS KIND 
DEAR SIRS: 


Please let me express my appreciation for your wonderful 
magazine. I feel it is the best publication of its kind in 
America. 

Please send me the name and address of the person who pays 
for my copy so I can write and thank him—HENRY V. LANG- 
FORD, Virginia. 


HABITUAL AND ARDENT 
GENTLEMEN: 


I am... an habitual and ardent reader of LIBERTY and 
am generally in full agreement with the principles it promul- 
gates. 

Your special school issue, September-October, 1960, blames 
the Catholic Church as being the chief culprit behind the 
drive for governmental subsidies for church schools. My ob- 
servations and conclusions have been quite otherwise. I have 
observed that almost every Protestant church or sect is op- 
posed to State aid only when such church is not a beneficiary 
of the subsidy or aid. If the Protestant churches can get, and 
needfully use, State aid . . . they are “prudently” for church- 
statism as much as are the Catholics. 

Throughout all the interesting pages of your special school 
issue, not once did I find an expression on whether or not 
church schools and church property could logically be tax 
exempted under precepts of your Declaration of Principles, 
or should the churches too, “Render . . . unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar's.” 

In 1958 the people of California, by popular vote, amended 
our constitution, allowing property-tax exemption for churches 
and church property. I know of no denomination that wasn’t 
hotly for this church-statism. Manifestly all were to benefit 
by it taxwise, which meant moneywise, and so Catholic and 
Protestant showed equal eagerness for statism. Neither Cath- 
olic nor Protestant could or wanted to see the immediate 
viciousness of this brand of church-statism. Like congruent 
voices, Catholic and Protestant alike argued on “double 
taxation,” “discrimination,” and “freedom of choice” as though 
the arguments were turned out by the bishop of a reunified 
church—The Church. 

The Protestant churches did indeed seem more vocal for 
the amendment than did the Catholics. Much was made of 
the fact that officeholders and office seekers were all for the 
amendment—Brown, Knight, Knowland and Kirkwood— 
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all had been questioned—all were for the amendment. With 
such . . . pressure from the . . . churches how else could a 
bedeviled politician express himself and stay in politics? 

No sooner was the amendment California law, than Chris- 
tian Brothers Winery quietly, and perhaps rightfully, brought 
suit to recover $490,000 in corporate franchise taxes they 
thought they should not have to pay because the property is 
used for school purposes in educating Jesuit priests, and that 
the property, winery, and vineyards, belong to the Pope. The 
complete details are filed under civil action No. 7499. of the 
USS. District Court at Sacramento under the name of De La 
Salle Institute. 

C. Stanley Lowell in his article of the school issue, “Shall 
the State Subsidize Church Schools,” states that the Supreme 
Court has held that what one is forbidden to do directly he may 
not do by indirection. I believe that is good sense and law. 
I believe that exemption is State aid, directly. But if not 
directly, then indirectly. 

I would indeed be pleased to have the International Liberty 
Association explain whether or not tax exemption for church 
schools is at all sufferable under its Declaration of Principles. 
—SOL. WERNER, Lodi, California. 


{An article is on the way.—Ep.} 


The Historical Background of 
Sunday Blue Laws 


From page 20 


To Constantine freedom of religion was not the in- 
alienable and God-given right of any human being, but 
a privilege granted by the state and taken away by the 
state at its pleasure. Small wonder he steered the politi- 
cal world and Christendom into that abyss of politico- 
ecclesiastical despotism that became the nightmare and 
curse of civilization during the Dark Ages. Since his 
reign Sunday blue laws have been part and parcel of 
that policy which schemes to make civil power a tool 
for promotion of ecclesiastical interests. KK 

{In the next issue of LIBERTY Mr. Odom will discuss 
the six Sunday laws of Constantine —ED.} 
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Liberty is a necessity toe, oll Wiki: Bel Hedy: wil 
not maintain itself. Men must join their interests to 
preserve it. Make LIBERTY: A MAGAZINE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS FREEDOM your agent in fighting for free- 
dom. 

Send LIBERTY to five of your friends NOW. They 
need LIBERTY. Enter their names and addresses on 
the form below. When sending in more names, you 
may attach an additional sheet of paper containing 
names and addresses. 


International Religious Liberty Association: 
Please send LIBERTY: A MAGAZINE OF RELI- 
GIOUS FREEDOM, published in the nation’s capital: 


To 


Street 

















State 
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One year, $2.50 each C) Special, 5 subs to separate addresses, 
$5.50 C) Three years, one address, only $4.75 0 Enclosed find 
Check [] Money order () Currency 0 


Send your order to the 


International Religious Liberty Association 
6840 Eastern Avenue, Washington 12, D.C. 
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ralira Si rd : 


THE CHURCH'S GREATEST DANGER 


“The whole history of Christianity shows, that she is in far 
greater danger of being corrupted by the alliance of power, 
than of being crushed by its opposition. Those who thrust 
temporal sovereignty upon her treat her as their prototypes 
treated her Author. They bow the knee, and spit upon her; 
they cry, “Hail!” and smite her on the cheek; they put a 
sceptre in her hand, but it is a fragile reed; they crown her, 
but it is with thorns; they cover with purple the wounds which 
their own hands have inflicted on her; and inscribe magnifi- 
cent titles over the cross on which they have fixed her to 
perish in ignominy and pain.” 

—Lord Macaulay, Essay on Southey’s Colloquies 
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Actual 


BIBLE STORY Volumes Book Size 


7” x 9H4” 





The writer of these ten marvelous volumes, 

4, More than 400 stories unexcelled in THE BIBLE STORY, Arthur S. Max- 
clarity of presentation. well, is a world-renowned editor, author, 
and lecturer. He is known and loved the 


cs Nearly 2,000 pages. world over by scores of millions who have 
read his ever-popular BEDTIME STO- 
—4, Full coverage of the Bible narrative RIES and CHILDREN'S HOUR series. 


from Genesis to Revelation. 


L, Exquisite four-color illustrations by 
ti i 
ne — ee Review & Herald Pub. Assn., Washington 12, D.C. 
page opening. 
I wish to know more about these ten wonderful 


> Reading enjoyment . volumes that make the Bible a living book in stories 
erent ee ee and pictures. Please send full particulars. No obli- 


of the modern family. gation of course. BS-10 
Name ... pana ay See eee 
Address . Re oe ee, 
City =i Zone State _.... = 














